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performance during April 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
YOU IN YOUR SMALL CORNER 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ONDINE 


Leslie Caron, Richard Johnson 
THE VILS 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson. Max Adrian 


TCRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THREE 


Commencing \ith April 
THE IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE 
Hugh Williams. Joan Greenwood 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pieasence, Harold Pinter, Peter Woodthorpe 


TGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing 6th April! 
THE REHEARSAL 
Phyllis Calvert, Alan Badel. Maggie Smith 
Diana Churchill 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 


Michae! Bryant, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 4th Apri! 


Denhoim Elliott. Heather Sears 


TMERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Commencing Sth April 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 6.30, Tues., Thurs.. Sat 
3.45 & 7.30 
THE WAKEFIELD MYSTERY PLAYS 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs A Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
HENRY IV—PART ONE 
Commencing 18th April 
TWELFTH NIGHI 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
J.B. 
John Clements, Constance Cummings 
Donald Sinden, Paul Rogers 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin. Gary Raymond 
QUEEN'S (Rez. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE LADY FROM THE SEA 
Margaret Leighton, Andrew Cruickshank 
John Neville, Vanessa Redgrave 


TROVAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. $.0 & 8.15 
JACQUES 
Commencing 19th Apri! 
LES SEQUESTRES D'ALTONA 


ROYALTY (Hol, 8064) 
Evs. 8.15. Wed. 3.0. Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE MIRACLE WORKER 
Anna Masscy. Dilys Hamlett, John Robinson 
Janina Faye 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


TCOMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 3.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK 
Commencing 13th April 
THE TENTH MAN 
David Kossoff, David Knight 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
Alan Melville, Moira Lister, Michae! Goodliffe 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, Robertson Hare 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
SPARRERS CAN'T SING 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BARGAIN 
Alastair Sim, George Cole 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nige! Patrick, Maxine Audiecy, Charies Heslop 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed & Sat. 2.30 
THE MUSIC MAN 
Van Johnson, Patricia Lambert 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charlies Stapicy, James Hayter 





acre: (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED TBE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
EST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC ng 3686) 
vs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis, Denis Quilicy 
NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
LIVER! 


oO +] 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 
Closing 29th April 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
KING KONG 
African Musical 
‘THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
Commencing 3rd Apri! 
GLORY BE 








Revues and Variety 





TDUKE OF YORK’‘S (Tem 5122) 
Commencing Sth April 
ONE OVER THE EIGHT 
Kenneth Williams, Sheila Hancock 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lione! Blair 
‘PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 12th April 
ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE 
Stanley Baxter, Betty Marsden, Pip Hinton 


VICTORIA eaage ™. 1317) 
Evs, 6.15 & 8.45 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 





AT THE MERMAID 


Sth April FOR A LIMITED SEASON 


THE 
WAKEFIELD 
MYSTERY 
PLAYS 


The magnificent Wakefield Cycle of mystery 
plays is one of the great medieval monuments 
to Christianity Composed between 1350 and 
1450, the cycle displays the whole Christian 
story from the Creation to the Day of Judge- 
ment, including the Fall of Lucifer, Cain's 
murder of Abel. Noah and the Fiood, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Last Supper 
and the Crucifixion 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and 
FRIDAYS 6.30 p.m. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and 
SATURDAYS 3.45 and 7.30 p.m. 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 








Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
ovs. 7.45, Wed. & Sat. 2.45 
POLISH STATE SONG AND DANCE COMPANY 
‘COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Commencing 18th April 
OPERA SEASON 


SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Closing 22nd Apri! 
One week from 24th April 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 730. Mats. Mon. Wed. Thur. Sat. 2.45 
LESLIE A. MACDONNELL presents 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Dick Whittington in 
“ Turn Again Whittington ” 
YANA - Thelma Ruby - Eddie Leslie 
Desmond Walter-Ellis and cast of over 100 











So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


Sweet or Dry or Bianco 











Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


The 102nd Season of Plays 
April 4th to December 2nd 


Hamlet 
Richard III 
Romeo and Juliet 
Othello 
with 
Much Ado About Nothine 
As You Like It 


Edith Evans 
Christopher Plummer 
Max Adrian 
Geraldine McEwan 
Paul Hardwick 
Barry Warren 
Tony Church 
Peter McEaery 
Brian Murray 
Pegg) Ashcroft 
as Othello as Emilia in Othello 


All seats bookable through principal London agents 
or Box Office Manager 











PITLOCHRY I96I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE. APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 
Revivals— 

The Circle 

The Deep Biue Sea 
Mary Rose 

The Slave of Truth 
British Premigres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money 
1 Am Married G. Zorzi 


Somerset Maugham 
Terence Rattigan 

J Barrie 

Moliére ‘Miles Malieson 


ames Forsyth 
rederick May 
Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre 


Sugden, William Moore 
Frankau, Brian Cant 


lain Cuthbertson, Mollie 
James Weliman, Rosemary 
Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb 
and Michael Hughes 
Plays directed by Peter Streuli Richard Mathews 

jo Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore 
Designers: Suzanne Billings. Colin Winslow and 
Thierry Bosquet 


12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233) Restaurant 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
Prospectus from 
NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 


LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. BRI: 4971/2 


THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVI APRIL 1961 No. 435 


CONTENTS 


Frontispiece: Flora Robson 
Over the Footlights 

New Shows Reviewed 6-8. 14, 40, 42 
The Devils 

The Guide 


The Fascination of a Fallen Idol 
by Eric Johns 


Kine Kone 


Curtmantle in Holland 
by Ossia Trilling 


Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 
Henry 1V—Part One 


Report from Paris, No. 3 
by Ossia Trilling 


The Connection 


Whispers from the Wings 
by Looker-On 


Stop It, Whoever You Are 
John Gabriel Borkman 
In the News 


1961 Festivals and Festival 
Theatres 


Theatre in Manitoba 


Theatre on Record 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 


Subscription 24s. a year including postage 





Cover 


Portrait: Richard Johnson in The Devils 
(Picture by David Sim) 





Flora Robson in new Lesley Storm Play 


@ DAME FLORA ROBSON will be seen in London in carly May in “ Time and 
Yellow Roses,” a new play by Lesley Storm. The play opems at Aberdeen on 
Portrait by 20th March and wili visit Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and Oxford, 
: before coming to the West End. Set in a suite in 2 London hotel in the summer of 
Vivienne 1960, “ Time and Yellow Roses” gives Dame Flora 
widow of a rich Beigian 
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If hel’l only look in 


on the resident Djinn 


(The Sorcerer) 


The resident Djinn at the Savoy, in the 
shape of a brand new Strand Console 
Control, will ensure that their productions 
will continue to lack nothing in lighting 
facilities. As the first theatre to be lit 
throughout by electricity and one of the 
first to install a Strand stage switchboard 
the Savoy has a special place in the his- 
tory of theatre lighting and we at Strand 
are proud of our long and close associa- 
tion with this famous home of Gilbert & 
Sullivan. 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd., 29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Over the Footlights 


A NUMBER of important productions 
arrive in London during April. They 
include the two new revues One over the 
Eight with Kenneth Williams, Duke of 
York’s, on the Sth, and On the Brighter 
Side with Stanley Baxter, presented by Peter 
Bridge and John Gale at the Phoenix on the 
12th. Joan Littlewood is bringing Glory 
Be! a new Irish musical play from Dublin 
to the Theatre Royal, Stratford E., on 3rd 
April, and on the 4th South, the play by 
Julien Green previously banned for public 
presentation, is opening for a season at the 
Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, with 
Denholm Elliott and Heather Sears in the 
lead. 

Unusual entertainment will be provided 
at the Mermaid when the Wakefield Mystery 
Plays, composed between 1350 and 1450, 
covering mankind’s story from the Creation 
to the Judgment Day, begin a special season 
on the Sth. Then on the following day 
Tennent Productions Ltd. are presenting the 
Bristol Old Vic production of Jean Anouilh’s 
The Rehearsal, translated by Pamela Hans- 
ford-Johnson and Kitty Black. Starring in 
the play during the limited season at the 
Globe are Phyllis Calvert. Alan Badel, 

Maggie Smith, Diana Churchill and Robert 

Hardy. Hugh and Margaret Williams’ new 

comedy The Irregular Verb To Love, with 

Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams, has 

its first performance at the Criterion on the 

lith, and at the Comedy Theatre on the 

13th Michael Codron is presenting The 

Tenth Man, a new play about a New York (Picture by Barnet Saidman) 
Jewish family by Paddy Chayefsky, directed 

by Donald McWhinnie. 

Twelfth Night opens at the Old Vic on the 18th, and on the 19th The English Stage 
Company with Oscar Lewenstein, is presenting Sartre’s Altona, with Claire Bloom, Basil 
Sydney, Kenneth Haigh, Diane Cilento and Nigel Stock. New pla) at the Pembroke, 
Croydon, opening on 4th April, is The Pinedus Affair, by Paolo Levi, in an English 
version by Robert Rietty. 

You in Your Small Corner (Arts); Jacques (Royal Court), J.B. (Phoenix); The Polish 
State Song and Dance Company (Coliseum); Sparrers Can't Sing (Wyndhams), and The 


Cunning Little Vixen (Sadler's Wells), were among March productions presented too late 
for review this month. 


AS we go to press it is announced that henceforth the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon is to be known as The Royal Shakespeare Theatre, a graceful 
tribute to the by now world-famous playhouse so uniquely situated in Shakespeare’s birth 
town. Not so happy is the news that the Government has abandoned the proposal to 
spend two millions on a National Theatre. The promise of extended financial support for 
drama throughout the country is not likely to banish the disappointment which will be 
keenly felt, not least no doubt by many members of the L.C.C. who have patiently held 
the South Bank site undeveloped for over ten years. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





Changeling ""—Roya! 
February. 
(see also pages 38. 39) 
“ The Connection "—Duke of York's, 22nd 
February 
(see pages 31-34) 
“ King Kong’ "——Princes 
“The Expatriate "—Pembroke, Croydon, 
27th February 
“The Three Caskets ' "—Players, 


Court, 2Ist 


23rd February 


Ist March 


“The White Devil "—Old Vic, Sth March 
“The Miracle 
See tone 

whe Soe from the Sea "—Queen's, | 5th 


Ma 
“ The Music Man "—Adelphi, 


Worker ""—Royalty, 9th 


16th March 











ROYAL COURT 
“The Changeling’ 


RATITUDE is due to the English Stage 
Company for their revival of this rarely- 
performed play by Thomas Middleton and 
William Rowley, particularly as this is said 
to be the first professional performance 
since the end of the 17th century. 

The Goya-like settings and costumes, by 
Jocelyn Herbert and David Walker respec- 
tively, well suited this story of lust and 
murder in 17th century Spain, while Tony 
Richardson's direction emphasised the clever- 
ly developing moral situation with a clarity 
that even the sub plot in the madhouse 
could not disrupt. It was clearly seen, to 
quote T. S. Eliot, that “in the moral essence 
of tragedy it is safe to say that in this play 
Middleton is surpassed by one Elizabethan 
alone, and that is Shakespeare.” 

Beatrice-Joanna, consumed with passion 
for a young nobleman, almost lightheartedly 
persuades De Flores, one of her father’s 
servants, to murder her betrothed. De 
Flores, who has long lusted after his haughty 
mistress, demands her submission to him as 
his reward for the foul deed when duly 
accomplished, and Beatrice, thus entangled 
with her co-criminal, is brought at last to a 
sense of moral guilt so strong that only self- 
destruction can bring her peace. 

The outstanding performance, utterly con- 
sistent in all its evil aspects, was the De 
Flores of Robert Shaw. Here was brooding 
villainy and resentful passion personified. 
Mary Ure’s Beatrice, tinged with a shallow 
Northern coquetry, failed to plumb the 
depths of consuming, hot-blooded passion, 
but there were authentic renderings from 
Annette Crosbie as Diaphanta and Zoe 
Caldwell as Isabella, wife of the madhouse 
keeper FS. 


PRINCES 
“King Kong”’ 


OLOURFUL and lively, and lacking the 

over-sophisticated brassiness of so many 
musicals, King Kong, which is somewhat 
erroneously called a “* Jazz” Musical, could 
not fail to please. The naivety and touch 
of amateurism on the production side in a 
way enhance the authenticity of this folk 
musical which comes to us from South 
Africa at a moment of political gravity. 

The story is uncompromising, being based 
on the real life of a “hero” boxer of a 
Johannesburg shanty town, but the colour 
problem and the burning question of apar- 
theid are not touched upon. It is just the 
picture of a homogeneous group, as in- 
deed was Oklahoma! in another context. 

The music by Todd Matshikiza is largely 
based on the folk songs and dances which 
have their root in the people’s tribal past, 
and it was also necessary to include a glos- 
sary of the township patois in the pro- 
gramme. 

The actors work wonderfully as a team; 
having the natural flair common to the 
coloured people, with their uninhibited high 
spirits, but needing a little more technical 
discipline. Our pictures elsewhere give the 
names of the leading players who are led by 
Nathan Mdledle in the title réle. 

King Kong is directed by Leon Gluckman, 
who controls the crowd scenes well, but is 
handicapped by the clumsy use of a kind of 
latter-day chorus, who tell the story in flash 
backs. Harry Bloom, who wrote the original 
book, is the author of a best selling novel, 
and practises as an advocate. He has 
assisted the work of The Union of Southern 
African Artists (which promoted King 
Kong) since its inception, FS. 


PEMBROKE, Croydon 
‘The Expatriate” 


HE pioneering spirit of this little theatre 

continues to impress. On 27th February 
the first performance was given of The 
Expatriate by Norman Thaddeus Vane, in 
which the hobble of being alive receives 
attention as affecting Charley Howard, a 
negro entertainer with too much force of 
character to be amenably conformist. He 
lives in London, fairly comfortably, with 
Anne, a white girl whom he loves, and her 
brother Tony, an inferior artist dependent 





Anna Massey as Annie Soilivan in “The 

Miracle Worker,” with which powerful réle she ba 

broken away from comedy and scored a personal 
triumph. 


(Picture by John Timbers) 


upon him in their double act. These three 
are so closely bound together that insidious 
suggestions are not excluded. When 
Charley’s older brother, Angey, comes all 
the way from New York to try to persuade 
Charley to go back there, he is clearly torn 
between Harlem and Anne, but no prospect 
appeals to him. He has tried marriage and 
is determined not to attempt it again and 
resists or evades all Anne’s appeals to that 
end. There are many stormy and passionate 
scenes but his position, for all that, does not 
seem so desperate if one looks outside the 
play. 

Gordon Heath seemed to do all that could 
be done with Charley Howard and Frances 
Cuka gave depth and feeling to Anne. 
Angey was exceedingly well portrayed by 
Paul Harris. Noel Harrison and Lynn 
Barton completed a compact ensemble which 
won quite remarkable applause. 

To represent the flat in Paddington where 
the action takes place, the director, Adrian 
Brown, had arranged a nest of furniture. 
The weakness of the plan was demonstrated 
when somebody in a front row extended a 
leg and accidentally pushed over a sideboard. 

H.G.M. 


PLAYERS 
“The Three Caskets” 


ETER GREENWELL’S musical bur- 

lesque of the Belmont scenes from The 
Merchant of Venice, with book and lyrics 
by Gordon Snell, which was very effective 
as a One Act operetta about four years ago, 
has now been extended into two acts. The 
new material is not so engaging as the 
original matter and the joke is_ in- 
clined to get a bit tired. Margaret Burton 
(Miss Portia), Patsy Rowlands (Nerina), 
Denis Martin (O’Larragon), Robin Hunter 
(Morocco Joe) and Brian Blades (Laurence) 
repeat their earlier performance most agree- 
ably. As a light entertainment for club 
members with drinks it is very pleasant. The 
best things are Mr. Robin Hunter’s darkie 
from Dixie-land, Miss Rowlands’ blend of 
blatant infantile prettiness and pert comic- 
ility like a figure in a water-colour by 
Rowlandson, and Mr. Reginald Woolley’s 
graceful set 


H.G.M. 


ROYALTY 
“The Miracle Worker” 


ET in Alabama in the 1880's, this is the 

story of the young woman who wrought 
a miracle in the life of the child, Helen 
Keller, whom an illness in babyhood had 
rendered blind, deaf and dumb. The subse- 
quent story of Helen Keller, who is still 
alive, is known to the whole world. This 
play by William Gibson pin points the 
original battle fought by Annie Sullivan, the 
young Irishwoman engaged by the well-to-do 
Kellers as teacher-companion to their afflic- 
ted child. Herself an orphan, and almost 
blind, Annie, indomitable in spirit, fought 
both parents and child before final victory. 
The play closes at the moment when Annie’s 
patience and persistence has as last broken 





through the barriers of blindness and deaf- 
ness, revealing the potentialities of Helen’s 
highly endowed personality. 

So dynamic is the interplay between 
teacher and child that the rest of the charac- 
ters tend to be overshadowed, giving the work 
an air of the documentary, but the almost 
terrifying battle of wills between Annie and 
Helen, who has been rendered by her afflic- 
tion and the wrong treatment by her parents 
nothing but an uncontrollable little animal, 
is highly dramatic. 

Anna Massey, hitherto known mainly in 
comedies, reaches great heights in the 
onerous rdle of Annie Sullivan, and this per- 
formance must mark a turning point in her 
career. She has wonderful support from 
thirteen-year-old Janina Faye as the child 
Helen, and no one is likely to forget the 
all-out physical fight between these two. 

John Robinson gives a suitably perplexed 
rendering of the Victorian father faced with 
an apparently insoluble problem. Dilys 
Hamlett presents a confused and over-loving 
young mother. There are some unnecessary 
flashbacks to the Institution for the Blind 
from which Annie has come, and it must be 
admitted that the set designed by Sean Kenny 
was a hindrance to smooth running, and the 


several restricted acting areas, placed at 
different levels, obviously presented a prob- 
lem for the cast. Peter Coe as director 
proved skilful, particularly in the more 
difficult scenes between Annie and Helen. 

FS. 
QUEEN'S 


**The Lady from the Sea” 


HERE is real inspiration in this lovely 

production of Ibsen’s play, which is pre- 
sented for a short season by Tennent Pro- 
ductions, Ltd., from whom we are accus- 
tomed to expect the best. Glen Byam 
Shaw’s direction, and the unusually beautiful 
décor by Motley, are a fitting background 
for the star-studded cast who bring to a 
none-too-easy work an impelling “realism” 
worthy of the finest Chekov productions. 
Indeed it was of Chekov one was irre- 
sistibly reminded, and the characters claimed 
our sympathy on just that plane. 

Ibsen is portraying once again woman’s 
fight for independence, and the need that, 
for true happiness, it must be “ freedom 
with responsibility.” When the doctor 
finally, out of love, unconditionally re- 
nounces his wife to the other man, there is 

(Continued on page 14) 











B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘History, Lesquare, London” 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 














Max Adrian as Father Barre, Dorothy Tutin as Sister Jeanne of the Angels, Prioress of Saint 

Ursula’s Convent, and David Sumner as Father Rangier in a scene from the play. Father 

Barre, an expert in demonology, has come to Loudun to investigate the case of devil possession 
at the convent. 


“The Devils” 


HE first new play to be presented by the Stratford-on-Avon Company 

at the Aldwych Theatre, John Whiting’s “The Devils” made a tremen- 

dous impact and was given a masterly production by Peter Wood in a 

most striking setting by Sean Kenny. The impressive costumes designed 

Pictures by by Desmond Heeley, and the clever lighting by John Wyckham were other 
David Sim _ ingredients which helped to make this an exciting theatrical occasion. The 
music was arranged by Brian Priestman and authenticity was lent to the 
proceedings by the sound of the recorded bells of Saint Peter’s Church in 

Loudun. The action takes place between 1623 and 1634. 
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Adam, the Chemist (James Bree) and Mannoury, the Surgeon (lan Holm), bring charges of 
immorality against the priest Grandier, but the aged Bishop of Poitiers (Derek Godfrey) 
turns a deaf ear. 


Below: Sister Jeanne hears that Grandier has refused her invitation to become Chaplain at 
the Convent. Though the Prioress has never met Grandier face to face, she has heard of his 
amorous exploits and is harbouring a secret obsession for him. 
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The Prioress’s obsession has spread in the Convent and the fanatical Father Barre has come 
to Loudun to try and exorcise the devil possessing the nuns—said to be the priest Grandier 
himself. Writhing in their hysterical outburst, the nuns take no notice of the Cross which 
Father Barre holds aloft. Left: Father Mignon, the new Chaplain (Donald Layne-Smith) 


Below, left: Father Barre is proved powerless in the face of the nuns’ mass hysteria 


Below, right: Prince Henri de Conde (Derek Godfrey), a cynical young member of the court, 
who comes to Loudun out of curiosity. 








Grandier, whose conscience has been stirring in 
him, has had a mystic experience on the road, 
and goes into his Church to pray, but is 
arrested by de Laubardemont (Patrick Wymark), 
the King’s Special Commissioner to Loudun, 
and charged with diabolism, of which he 
declares himself innocent. However, his notor- 
ious life and dabbling in politics has earned 
him the implacable enmity of too many impor- 
tant men, and his defence was a lost cause 
from the beginning. 


Right: Grandier in the final scene of the play. 

He is tortured and suffers every kind of in- 

dignity before his death but continues to affirm 
his innocence until the end. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Cond) 

“The Lady from the Sea” (Cond) 

also the strong Christian undertone of “ he 
that loses his life shall find it,” as Ellida’s 
eyes are at last opened and her obsession 
for the mysterious sailor melts away. But 
away from these ethical highlights the play 
is all humanity; and if Andrew Cruickshank 
(Dr. Wangel), Margaret Leighton (Ellida) 
and John Neville (The Stranger) gave com- 
pelling performances in spite of the philo- 
sophical overlay, nothing but warmth and 
lovableness invested the characters of Boletta 
and Hilda, the doctor’s young daughters; Arn- 
holm, the tutor, and Lyngstrand, the embyro 
young sculptor, as brilliantly presented by 
Vanessa Redgrave, Joanna Dunham, 
Michael Gwynn and Richard Pasco. Theirs 
was an idyll by the fjord which lightened the 
heart and cleansed the mind. F:S. 


ADELPHI 
“The Music Man” 


TOP Broadway hit, Meredith Willson’s 
musical, with its tunefulness and 
simple, sentimental story, is likely to find a 
good following in this country. 
Set in Iowa in 1912, it tells of a none-too- 


Margaret Leighton as Emida in “ The Lady 
from ¢ 


e Sea,” by Ibsen, which opened at the 
Queen's Theatre on 15th March. Directed by Glen 
Byam Show, with décor by Motley, this splendid 


vival is presented by Tennent Productions Lid., 
translation by Aun Jellicoe. 
End appearance was in “The W 

(Picture by David Sim) 


it 
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honest high-powered salesman who descends 
on the unsophisticated little town of River 
City, with the intention of forming a Youth 
Band, to whom he offers to sell a medley of 
musical instruments complete with uniforms 
to match. As is his usual practice he hopes 
to decamp with the money before he is 
called upon to train the Band—an impos- 
sible task, anyhow, as he does not know one 
word of music. However, his effect upon 
the sleepy town is electric, and his Pied 
Piper activities in fact have a happy ending. 
Van Johnson as the “ Music Man” has 
all the required charm, but perhaps not 
enough brazen impudence for the part. 
Patricia Lambert as the town’s librarian and 
music teacher is in good voice, and attrac- 
tive to boot. She it is who sees through the 
pretensions of the salesman from the begin- 
ning, but cannot resist his charm. An 
assortment of small town types are ably pre- 
sented, and a high light of the show is the 
first rate dancing. Several of the songs have 
real popular appeal, including the lively 
“ Seventy-six Trombones,” “Lida Rose,” 
“ Goodnight my Someone ” and “ Till There 
was You.” F.S 


(Continued on page 40) 





Joan Greenwood stars with Hoch Williams 


in “ The Irregular Verb to Love,” the new comedy 

which opens at the Criterion om llth April. Writtes 

by Hugh and Margaret Williams, and directed by Jack 

Minster, the play has been doing capacity business 

everywhere during its pre-London tour. It is presented 

by Aona Deere Wiman and Jack Minster, with décor 
by Hatchinson Scott. 
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“The 
Guide” 


@ SCENES from the 
Oxford Playhouse 
production of a new play 
by Harvey Breit and 
Patricia Rinehart, taken 
from the novel by R. K. 
Narayan, which is re- 
viewed fully in another 
page. The play, which 
was presented at Oxford 
early in March, was dir- 
ected by Frank Hauser 
and was notable for the 
utstanding acting of Zia 
Mohyeddin, who will be 
remembered for his bril- 
liant performance in “A 
Passage to India,” also 
presented at Oxford be- 
fore its long London run. 
The well-known Austra- 
lian painter Sidney Nolan 
designed the set. 


Pictures by 
Edmark, Oxford 


fhbove right: Zia Moh- 
yeddin as Raju and 
Yolanda as Devi, and, 
right, another moment 
from the play, shewing 
Raju, the young gaol- 
breaker, with his faithful 
companion, Bhabani, 
played by George Mur- 
cell. These escaped pris- 
yners have taken refuge 
in a deserted temple. 





ATHAN MDLEDLE, who plays the 

title rdéle in King Kong, the all-coloured 
jazz musical at Princes Theatre may be 
unique in theatre history. He may be the 
first actor to play his own best friend on 
the stage. King Kong was an idolised negro 
boxer, whose career went to pieces and led 
to two murders and his own suicide. Mr. 
Mdledle, who happened to be fond of box- 
ing, met King Kong, who happened to be 
keen about music, and a firm friendship 
grew up which lasted throughout the rest 
of the boxer’s lifetime. 

King Kong used to go to hear Mr. 
Mdledle sing at the music halls in and 
around Johannesburg, as part of a vocal 
group known as the Manhattan Quartet, 
and Mr. Mdledle used to go and see most 
of King Kong’s fights. 

“He was a tremendous fighter,” said Mr. 
Mdiedle, “and in my opinion he ought to 
have been a world champion, but things 
went terribly wrong with his life. The rot 
set in and it was heartbreaking to see what 
happened to him. He used to live in Denver 
Hostel for Men in Johannesburg and he 
would come over and spend every Sunday 
at my house. I would tell him about new 


Fascination of a 
Fallen Idol 


by 
Eric Johns 


role 
musical at Princes Theatre. 


(Picture by Drumphoto) 


programmes and tours we had arranged for 
the quartet and he would tell me about the 
latest challenge he had accepted in the ring. 

“King Kong was a great admirer of our 
quartet and whenever we played the Ritz 
Music Hall in Polly Street in Johannesburg, 
he would come along as self-appointed 
chucker-out ... . even in the days when he 


was still the great champion.” 

Mr. Mdledle went on to describe the later 
years of the falling star and all he suffered. 
Things went wrong from the day King Kong 
was prevented from coming to London for 
what would have been the great turning 


point in his career. Had he taken up the 
challenge in London—and won—he could 
quite easily have become world champion. 

“The disappointment of not getting to 
London ruined his career and his life,” ex- 
plained Mr. Mdledle. “ The frustration ate 
away at him and he lost interest in boxing 
and started mixing with undesirable types in 
the rougher joints of Johannesburg. I have 
never seen a more embittered man and when 
we met he would sometimes sit for hours at 
a stretch without uttering a syllable. All this 
was strange to observe in a highly tempera- 
mental man and I was sad to see him so 
lost within himself and to the world.” 

He killed a gangster and later on his own 
girl and this led to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. King Kong had nothing more to live 
for and he suffered yet another major dis- 
appointment when the judge failed to 
sentence him to death. So he took the 
matter in his own hands and drowned him- 
self on a farm where a gang of prisoners 
were working. 

That was in 1957 and within two years 
his story became the blazing theatre success 
of Johannesburg in the musical, King Kong. 
The Union of South African Artists thought 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Top: King Kong (Nathan Mdedle), now at the height of his fame as a boxer, is snapped by 
a press cameraman while training with his sparring partners. Above: A riotously gay scene 
in the shebeen (African township speakeasy) in which the company are seen dancing the Kwela. 
Centre: The “ Shebeen Queen” (i.e. the owner), whose name is Joyce (Peggy Phango), is seen 
dancing with Lucky (Joe Mogotsi), gang leader and rival of King Kong for Joyce's affections. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


“King Kong” at Princes Theatre 


cs) CENES from the all-African musical which has proved 

a welcome addition to the West End’s lighter entertain- 
ment and has met with success at Princes Theatre, where the 
show is presented by Jack Hylton. Bubbling over with the 
vitality of its enthusiastic cast, “ King Kong” is both colour- 
ful and tuneful. The book is by Harry Bloom, lyrics by Pat 
Williams, with music by Todd Matshikiza. The décor and 
costumes are by Arthur Goldreich and the choreographer is 
Arnold Dover. “King Kong” is directed by Leon Gluckman 
and had its first London performance on 23rd February last. 
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Left: During the 
dancing of the 
Kwela, Joyce enter- 
tains her customers 
with one of the hit 
numbers of the 
show “ Back of the 
Moon.” 


Another moment dur- 
ing the dancing of the 
Kwela. The Kwela 
and Patha-Patha are 
the most popular 
forms of dancing 
among the _ urban 
African youth, re- 
sembling jive in their 
absence of formal 
steps. The dancers 
perform with great 
abandon to almost 
barbaric music, in- 
terspersed with 
whistling and shout- 
ing. 








4bove: King Kong's 
prowess in the box- 
ing ring has begun 
to diminish and 
slong with it the 
hero worship of the 
crowd. Taking ad- 
vantage of this 
situation, Lucky and 
his gang humiliate 
the boxer in public 


Right: Lucky vows 

vengeance after King 

Kong, in self-defence, 

has unintentionally 

killed one of the 

gang with his bare 
fists 








King Kong had been sent for 
trial and sentenced to ten 
months’* imprisonment for 
manslaughter. In the scene, 
right, the township celebrates 
his release from jail in typical 
high-spirited fashion. 





King Kong becomes 
resentful and bitter 
when he finds that 
his erstwhile town- 
ship friends have al- 
most forgotten him 
as a great boxer who 
might have won the 
world heavyweight 
championship. In 
addition, his one- 
time girl friend 
Joyce now treats him 
with coolness 





Right: The colour- 
ful wedding of Jack 
Stephen Moloi), 
King Kong’s mana- 
ger, to Miriam (Pati- 
ence Gcewabe) 
Among the guests 
e some “country 
cousins” in native 
costume, who gather 
round as the Prea- 
cher (Tommy Wilson 
Buson) begins the 
ceremony. But this 
happy event ends in 
tragedy when King 
Kong, beside him- 
self with jealousy, 
rushes in and kills 
Joyce, who was one 
of the guests, and 
then rushes off to 
put an end to his 
own life. 


Left: A highlight of the show 
was the marvellous skill of the 
young Penny Whistler (Lemmy 
“ Special” Mabaso) who en- 
tertains the townsfolk with his 
music. He is a great favourite 
of Popcorn (Ben Masinga), 
centre, King Kong's trainer 





Fascination of a Fallen Idol (Contd. 


the story of the tragic boxer was “a natural” 
for a musical and would reveal an aspect of 
South African life not normally seen on the 
stage—the shanty towns on the fringe of 
Johannesburg, the speakeasies and the 
boxing gymnasiums. Harry Bloom, who 
wrote the story, is an advocate and knows 
the life and temperament of the coloured 
people intimately and Leon Gluckman, who 
subsequently directed the musical, was called 
in to guide the shape of the production 
during its creation, because he had previous- 
ly worked in this country at the Nottingham 
Playhouse and at the Old Vic. 

When casting started for the original pro- 
duction, a number of fine negro actors and 
singers presented themselves as candidates 
for the title réle. Mr. Gluckman chose 
Nathan Mdledle, who happened to be the 
same age and height as King Kong. He 
had the right physique, a good voice and 
years of experience on the professional 
stage. Furthermore, because he had also 
been an old friend and fan of the dead 
boxer, he seemed the ideal choice for the 
part. And so Mr. Mdledle created King 
Kong in Johannesburg in 1959, in London 
in 1961 . .. . and probably will do so in 
other great cities in other countries after 
the London run. 

Mr. Mdledle has been singing in public 
since his schooldays, when he made a mark 
with his rich voice in a children’s choir. 
Then, with three other class-mates, he 
formed the Manhattan Quartet, which was 
a great success on the music-halls in their 
native Johannesburg. In the school holidays, 
when they had more time at their disposal, 
they would travel further afield and sing in 
other towns in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State and Cape Province. 

When the boys left school, they decided 
to make a career in the music-hall with their 
vocal quartet. They became mull-time en- 
tertainers and staged a more elaborate act, 
singing American jazz, traditional songs and 
folk sengs of Africa and they extended the 
length of their tours to embrace the Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland and even Elisabethville in the 
Congo, before that city had become a house- 
hold word in this country. 

When Mr. Mdledle was chosen to play the 
lead in King Kong, the other three members 
of the Manhattan Quartet were also engaged, 
so the partnership which has lasted for more 
than twenty years, is still unbroken, only 
the friends have had to adapt their music- 
hall technique to suit the framework of a 
musical play with a story, in which they 


play actual parts. They are happy enough 
to impersonate the sort of people they have 
known so well all their lives. 

Apart from keeping the legend of their 
tragic champion alive, the entire King Kong 
company enjoy being able to give overseas 
audiences a glimpse of the colour of their 
own country—not the tourist show places, 
but the iron-roofed shacks where ordinary 
coloured folk live and listen to the street 
minstrels playing their penny whistles at the 
corner, or watch labourers in gum boots, 
dancing was formerly a Zulu tribal dance. 
Proudly, they sing the lovely “ Tshot- 
sholosa,” a traditional road-menders’ song, 
which helps to make the effort of digging up 
the highway less distasteful. 

The Union of South African Artists, 
formed only eight years ago to develop 
cultural facilities amongst non-Europeans, 
scooped up the best talent with which South 
African townships are teeming and brought 
together the creators of the book and music 
of King Kong. They must be very proud of 
their internationally successful achievement 
and have already expressed their intention 
of finding more plays, more musicals and 
more professional performers. * 


Maxim Gorki's “The Lower Depths” 
produced by young Bulgarian director at 
Unity Theatre 

HIS is one of the plays that requires re- 

vival from time to time. It is Maxim 
Gorki’s best play and an outstanding work 
of realism of a period when the term was 
understood to mean low life soaked with 
humanity. 

Although almost plotless, The Lower 
Depths is full of ordinary human beings, 
not freaks, whose misfortunes connect them 
together. To the over-all plan, Gorki 
seems to have brought little imagination or 
interpretation and to have been content to 
fill up his script with autobiography and 
reportage. That the parts are greater than 
the whole applies to the play but decidedly 
not to this production, in which décor, 
grouping and tempo and presentation gener- 
ally testified to the masterly direction of 
Levcho Zuravchev, a young Bulgarian pro- 
ducer trained in Belgrade. 

All that could reasonably be done with 
an amateur cast seemed to have been done, 
or nearly all. What a Bulgarian could not 
be expected to do was to make many of 
the individual players use their voices to 
better advantage. Exempt from this criticism 
were Raymond Cross and Jeremy Ure. 

H.G.M. 








HRISTOPHER' FRY’S latest drama, 

Curtmantle, the nickname of Henry II, 
was first conceived around the same time as 
The Lady's Not For Burning. Fry had 
Pamela Brown in mind for the rdéle of 
Henry’s Queen Eleanor and Laurence 
Olivier for the title-réle. But when the play 
was eventually completed last year, after 
nearly twelve years in the making, neither 
was available for a London production, and 
it went instead to Karl Guttmann, Austrian- 
born director of the Dutch “Ensemble” 
company, who put it on at Tilburg on Ist 
March as the first production in that city’s 
newly-built Municipal Theatre. 

The 150,000 people of this textile town, which 
might be called the Bradford of Holland, 
have every reason to be proud of their new 
acquisition, which cost them nearly £500,000 
to erect. It has been designed by B. Bijvoet, 
who used to work with Corbusier, and Pro- 
fessor G. A. M. Hart. Professor Hart is also 
responsible for the Nijmegen Municipal 
Theatre. This opens its doors next month 
with a production of Euripides’ Heracles, 
to be acted by the “Theatre” company 
from Arnhem under Rob de Vries. I saw 
Mr. de Vries’s production of The Miracle 
Worker at his home theatre—it opened four 
days before the London production—and 
found it among the most professional I have 
seen anywhere, The ten-minute-long “stage- 
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**Curtmantle’’ 


im 
Holland 


PREMIERE OF 
CHRISTOPHER FRY 
PLAY 
REVIEWED BY 


Ossia Trilling 


Left: Gees Herms (Henry I). 
Jan Retel (Becket) and 


Photograph by Maria Austria 
and Henk Jonker 


fight” was moving to the point almost un- 
bearably painful. 

Mr. Guttmann’s production, of Curt- 
mantle, also showed a high degree of pro- 
fessional expertise, and the long and arduous 
title-réle was played with great sympathy 
and variety by Guus Hermus, whom I had 
much admired when writing from Rotter- 
dam two years or so ago. Last year Mr. 
Guttmann had rave notices for his produc- 
tion of Pinter’s The Caretaker with Mr. 
Hermus as the tramp, Davies, and no 
wonder. Both are artists of international 
size, and this goes for the designer, Vim 
Vesseur. His sloping platform stage, reach- 
ing down to the spacious forestage at 
Tilburg, and the suggestively broken-off 
scenic elements that come and go with the 
help either of the supers or of the linesmen, 
seemed to be ideally designed for Fry’s 
chronicle drama, with its numerous changes 
of time and place, that succeed one another 
with the swiftness of thought. 

Presented by a chorus-like narrator who 
steps into the skin of his réle when required, 
Fry’s tragedy compresses the last 30 years 
of Henry's life into nearly four hours: it 
overshoots the mark largely because it is 
too fully packed. But it is no shorter than 
Hamlet and almost as compelling as King 
Lear. Fry sees Henry as a man of greatness, 

(Continued on page $2) 





(Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles) 


b 
Echoes from Broadway ranaid Masiey 


ITUATION on 
somewhat as 


Broadway improved 
the 1960-61 season 
approached its finale. We had a thought- 
provoking, sympathetically-staged produc- 
tion of The Devil's Advocate, adapted from 
the novel of the same title. An excellent 
example of witty comedy was provided by 
Mary, Mary. A comedy on much broader 
lines, Come Blow Your Horn, offered amus- 
ing entertainment in the farcical genre. A 
pleasant, sentimental musical, /3 Daughters, 
challenged theatregoers who may have com- 
plained that most current song-dance pieces 
tend to romanticise sin or exploit brassiness 
and vulgarity 
Roots made its appearance in New York 
under auspices of Norman Twain by 
arrangement with The English Stage Com- 
pany. It was selected as the initial offering 
for a new, small playhouse, the Mayfair, 
attractively redesigned in transition from a 
hotel night club. Although the theatre is 
vcated in the heart of the Broadway stage 
strict, it technically classified as “ off- 
adway.”” 
The play was performed by an American 
t, with exception of Mary Mercier (play- 
g Pearl Bryant) from Britain. Her hus- 
band in -he drama was enacted by her real- 
life spovse, Gene Wilder, who, although a 
native o° the United States, has done some 
acting i: England. These are, of course, 


is 
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comparatively small réles. Little attempt 
was made to re-create colloquial accents of 
speech, the characters being portrayed for 
their intrinsic worth. 

Front-line New York critics were divided 
in their opinions concerning the dramatic 
and literary qualities of Roots. In general, 
they felt that its “novelty” appeal must 
have been much greater in Britain than in 
America, where this type of soil-and-toil 
drama has been explored periodically over 
the past forty years. This reviewer's feel- 
ing was that Mr. Wesker, with his keen 
talent for a particular kind of dialogue, 
characters and situation, spent entirely too 
much time establishing background and 
mood before getting his play into 
momentum 


Comeédie Francaise played a very success- 
ful engagement at New York City Center 
of Music and Drama, repertory consisting of 


Les Fourberies de 
Versailles 
Dindon 
The Devil's Advocate was adapted by 
Dore Schary from the novel by Morris | 
West. Mr. Schary also sponsored the pro- 
duction and directed it. Story is concerned 
with an enquiry into the proposed beatifica- 
tion of a mysterious English army deserter 
who turned up in a remote Italian village 
during closing months of the Second World 


Scapin, L'lmpromptu de 
Brittanicus, Tartuffe, and Le 





Two scenes from “ The Devil's Advocate,” a play by Dore say = from ¢ the well-known novel of Morris L. West. 
miracle worker and 


Left: Edward Mulhare as the 


in a flashback with Tresa Hughes 





as the mother of his son. Righi: 
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the claims for the miracle worker. With him is Sam Levene as the doctor. 
(Pictures by Friedman-Abeles) 


War. After heroic efforts in behalf of the 
townspeople suffering a starvation-plagued 


winter, he performed what were alleged to 
be miracles, and then was executed by Com- 


munists. He and a local woman fell in 
love, and were parents of a son without 
benefit of marriage ceremony. 

The advocate of the title is an English 
Catholic priest, dying of cancer, who has 
been assigned by Rome, according to custom 
of the Church, to investigate claims of saint- 
hood. There are complicated elements in- 
volving characters in the play—a Jewish 
doctor who has lived in the community for 
many years; the young son of the candidate 
for sainthood, and the boy’s mother; a 
homosexual; a wealthy contessa, no longer 
youthful, who is a promiscuous sensualist. 
Their tragic personal problems are brought 
into focus through the investigation. 

It is a play of strong psychological con- 
flict and suspense, stressing that spiritual 
values hold the key to solution of human 
bewilderment, fear, and wrongly motivated 
behaviour. Excellently acted throughout, 
leading players included Leo Genn as the 
advocate; Edward Mulhare as the miracle 
worker, shown in “flashbacks ”; Sam Levene 
as the doctor; Tresa Hughes as the mother 
of the boy; Olive Deering as the contessa; 
Michael Kane as the painter, 


Mary, Mary is the work of Jean Kerr, 
wife of a well-known New York drama 
critic, and author of best-selling humorous 
books. She possesses a sharp flair for 
witty dialogue. Plot of her play is stereo- 
type. A man and his wife are about to 
separate. Each has new romantic interests. 
Eventually they reunite. 

The familiar stage situation was utilised 
as a base for a rapid-fire succession of comic 
developments, written and played for 
maximum entertainment effectiveness. A 
carefully selected small cast contributed 
experience, skill and attractive individual 
personality. Players were Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Barry Nelson, Michael Rennie. 
Betsy von Furstenberg, and John Cromwell. 

The musical, /3 Daughters, starred Don 
Ameche in the rédle of a rich Chinese- 
Hawaiian merchant in the late nineteenth 
century. He and his wife have thirteen 
daughters, a number of whom have reached 
marriageable age. Husbands must be found 
for them. 

A most distinguishing feature of the show 
were the settings (George Jenkins) and cos- 
tumes (Alvin Colt). The sets, of Hawaiian 
motif, were beautifully conceived and ex- 
ecuted, giving the effect of delicate Oriental 
paintings on translucent materials. Book, 

(Continued on page 42) 





Top: Having listened patiently to Falstaff’s out- 
rageous version of the robbery at Gadshill, Prince 
Hal confounds the fat knight and his followers bv 
giving a brief and factual account of the night's 
happenings. L to R: Michael Graham Cox as 
Bardolph, Stephen Moore as Peto, Derek Smith 
as Gadshill, John Stride as Hal, Douglas Campbeil 
as Falstaff and Tom Courtenay as Poins 


Above: Falstaff ascends the “throne” and in the 

name of the King mockingly reprimands the Prince 

for his unruly behaviour. Left centre: Sylvis 
Coleridge as Mistress Quickly. 


Right 

Hotspur: Now I perceive the Devil understands Welsh 
Hotspur and Lady Percy stand amazed as Glen- 
dower conjures up voices from the air. L to R: 
Gerald James as Glendower, Tony Britton as 
Hotspur, Gwen Watford as Lady Percy, Jennie 
Goossens as Lady Mortimer and John Humphry 

as- Mortimer. 
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“Henry IV 
—Part One”’ 


at the 
Old Vic 


€ CENES from the 
sixth production of 
the current Old Vic season. 
This revival of “Henry IV 
—Part One” is directed by 
Dennis Vance with settings 
and costumes designed hy 
Timothy O’Brien ana 
music composed by Tris- 
tram Cary. The first per- 
formance was given on 
14th February, and the 
mext production in the 
season, opening on 18th 
April, will be “ Twelfth 
Night” (director, Colin 
Graham; designer, Alix 
Stone; composer, James 
Bernard). 











The moving scene f reconciliation between Prince Hal intervenes during the battle when the feroci- 
King Henry IV and his son Prince Hal, the ous Scot, Douglas, has the advantage of King Henry 
future Henry V (Robert Harris as the King). (Michael Meacham as Douglas). 


Below: The closing scene of the play. The rebels Worcester and Vernon 
en are overthrown in battle and brought before the King, who condemns 
fans een them to death. (L to R: Charles West as Westmoreland, William Hobbs 
as Prince John, Nicholas Meredith as Worcester and Brian Spink as 

Vernon.) 








Report from Paris—:3 


by Ossia Trilling 


WITH NOTES ON THE 1961 PARIS FESTIVAL 


HE German Federal Republic is making 

a big effort this year at the Theatre of 
Nations. A travelling grant of £3,000 has 
been allocated to the West Berlin “ Stad- 
tische Oper” alone, when it opens the 
festival at the ThéAtre des Champs Elysées on 
7th April with the Ebert-Sellner production, 
conducted by Rudolf Scherchen, of Schoen- 
berg’s Moses and Aaron. An additional 
performance (making three in all) has been 
squeezed in at the last moment. Back at 
the Sarah-Bernhardt, the company will give 
two performances of ballets and one-act 
operas, on 9th, llth and 12th April: 
Socrate by Satie, Searle’s Diary of a Mad- 
man, Blacher’s Abstract Opera No. 1, 
and Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, per- 
formed by the Opera Studio, making up 
the latter and Paean by Gassmann and 
Sala, Blacher’s Hamlet, and extracts from 
Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet, featuring 
Yvette Chauviré, the former. Tatiana 
Gsovsky is the choreographer of all three. 
West Berlin’s Schlossparktheater will again 
be seen here, in Raskolnikoff. At the time 
of going to press the dates for the Stuttgart 
Opera, the Bochum Schauspielhaus, and the 
Celle Schlosstheater, are still open. The 
German-speaking theatre will also be re- 


presented by Maria Becker's “ Schausp 
truppe” from Zurich in Rosmersholm, at 
the first visit to Paris of the Viennese Volk 
theater, with The Balcony by Genet an 
Wedekind’s Lulu dramas, is still on the 
cards. 

Britain’s contribution is limited to Bar- 
bara Jefford’s one-woman show, Shake- 
speare’'s Heroines, and the Dublin Festival 
production of The Kreutzer Sonata by and 
with Roderick Lovell and Hannah Watt, 
which has been receiving rave notices in New 
York. But the English-speaking world will 
still be present in force. South Africa, repre 
sented for the first time, is sending the 
Leonard Schach Cockpit Players in a con 
temporary native play, by Basil Warner 
called Try for White, which has apartheid 
as its background (6th to 9th July), while 
New York's Living Theatre will do The 
Connection by Gelber and Many Loves 
by William Carlos Williams (26th June to 
Ist July). All these will be given in the 
small Théatre du Vieux Colombier, which 
will come into simultaneous use on Ist June 
until the festival ends in mid-July. Here 
too, the Negro College of Atlanta will per- 
form a Catholic Mass and Negro Spirituals, 
preceded by Michael MacLiammoir’s one- 
man Oscar Wilde recital (12th to 14th June)! 
The United States European tour of The 
Miracle Worker, The Glass Menagerie and 
(for the second time in Paris since 1955) 
The Skin of Our Teeth, will be seen at the 
larger theatre from 10th to 17th June 

Among the ten nations taking part for the 
first time are Cuba (Dance Company, 24th 
to 28th April), Lebanon (Folklore Company, 
29th April to 2nd May), Madagascar (Folk- 
lore, 3rd to 6th May), Mexico (Ballet, 8th 
to 12th May), the Republic of Niger (Plays 
and Dances, 13th to 16th May), Peru (Ballet, 
22nd to 25th May), Egypt (This our Earth, 
by El Hakim, 30th May to 2nd June) and 
Chile (Catholic University Theatre Com- 
pany, 23rd and 24th June). The Brussels 
Opera and Ballet pay a return visit from 
27th to 3ist May with The Magic Flute and 
three ballets by Maurice Béjart (Bolero, The 


Daniel Ivernel (Ivan Petrovich Voinitski) and Renée 
Faure (Sophia Alexandrovna) in Chekhov's “ Uncle 
Vanya,” directed in a new translation by Elsa Triolet 
at the Comédie Francaise by Jacques Masclair, with 
décor by René Alico. 
(Photo by Bernard) 





Seven Deadly Sins and Jeu de Cartes), and 
others taking part are Italy (De Lullo com- 
pany from Rome in Le Morbinose by 


Goldoni and Anima Nera by G. P. Griffi, 
from 2nd to 8th June), the Zagreb Opera 
(‘Boris Godunov and Wedding in the Con- 
vent), and India (in a Tagore programme). 


Israel 
Morocco 


Others, still unconfirmed, are 
(Habimah Players), Phillipines, 
and Korea. 

Russia is sending the Vakhtangov Theatre 
from Moscow from 16th to 22nd April with 


mentioned above and music by 
Henri Sauguet. 


(Picture by Ossia Trilling) 


ROMY SCHNEIDER as Annabella in “ "Tis Pity She's 
a Whore,” by Johan Ford, directed by Lachine Visconti 
with his own décor, and 

(Photo by Pic) 


two programmes: Arbuzov’s /rkutsk Tragedy 
and Dostoievsky’s The Idiot. Today, the 
eighth festival and the fifth at the Theatre 
of Nations proper, the difficulty is not to 
find companies so much as to fit in all the 
many applicants. Great Britain has un- 
fortunately had to scratch several of her 
early starters, such as The Caretaker, the 
English Opera Group’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream by Britten, and the English 
Stage Company’s foreign tour, which was 
to have included Rex Harrison in Platonov. 
I have never been able to understand why 
British purse-strings are always drawn so 
tight when the chance to display our artistic 
achievements to the world presents itself. As 
Lord Balfour said at the recent press con- 
ference announcing the Commonwealth 
Festival of 1964 “If we were to ask the 
government for an atom bomb, there'd be 
no hesitation whatsoever!” 
The French, however, see 
quite differently. Can one imagine the 
London County Council and the Arts 
Council (or the government) giving an 
annual grant of half a million pounds to a 
Theatre of Nations in London? This has 
been happening in Paris since 1957 and all 
the beneficiaries are foreign visitors, who 
bring plays, operas, ballets and folklore 
programmes of their choice with no condi- 
tions imposed by their hosts. I wonder 
how the idea of an international Shake- 
speare Festival in Great Britain in 1964 
would appeal to the authorities? And 
whether their habitual reluctance to subsidise 


these things 





the activities of the spirit would kill it at 
birth? 

Among the “extra-curricular” activities 
at this year’s Paris Festival are a series of 
practical advanced courses on theatrecraft 
planned by the “ University of the Theatre 
of Nations” and an international competi- 
tion of stage-design (for Hamlet and Rhino- 
ceros) financed by, among others, the Paris 
Biennale, with a visiting scholarship offered 
to the prizewinner. 

The latest example of interchange between 
Paris and the provinces in the operatic field 
was the revival, for the first time in 50 
years, of the ninety-year-old opérette by Léo 
Délibes, Le Roi L’a Dit, at the Opéra 
Comique. This is a ridiculous story about 
a Marquess who invents a non-existent 
brother for his four marriageable daughters 
in order to curry favour with Louis XIV, 
and the ensuing confusion which is straight- 
ened out by the wit of the soubrette’s 
fiancé. This was virtually the same stylish 
production (by Roger Lalande) which 
Bordeaux saw two years ago and the charm- 
ing soprano who sang the _ soubrette, 
Christine Harbell, is shortly to be seen 
again in Bordeaux in Colombe and in Aix 
in Lavinia. 

The news that the Comédie Francaise has 
beaten all records for a foreign theatrical 
company in the United States is agreeable. 


, 
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BERNARD VERLEY as Eamonn in Sean O'Casey's 


“Red Roses for Me,” directed by Jean Vilar and 
Georges Riquier 


at the T.N.P., with décor by André 
Georges Delerue. 


Acquart, and music by 
(Photo by Jacques Pourchot) 


At home it has beaten a record of another 
kind, with Uncle Vanya, in which the actors 
blossom out into a new dimension, with 
none of the false exhibitionism with which 
this theatre is associated. Elsa Triolet has 
made a new translation of Chekhov's “scenes 
from country life’ and Maurice Escande, 
now happily recovered from an operation, 
is to be congratulated for inviting yet an- 
other outside director to stage them. Jacques 
Mauclair, whose production of /vanov of 
five years ago I found so moving and 
subtle, has succeeded in making the players 
speak their lines with the touching realism 
that Chekhov demands, and used a thousand 
perceptive producer's ideas to illuminate the 
pregnant text. The décor, by René Allio 
(on loan from Roger Planchon), is simple- 
a shade too selective perhaps—and evoca- 
tive, and the costumes and general colour 
scheme are extremely attractive. If Renée 
Faure is a trifle too old for Sonia, she plays 
the awkward girl with a sensitivity that asks 
for forgiveness; Jean Marchat (as the can- 
tankerous Professor) and Yvonne Gaudeau 
(as the feckless Yelena) play their rdles 
almost as though they had never acted in 
any other style; one might indeed have been 
eavesdropping at the Serebriakoffs through- 
out the evening. But the astonishing revela- 
tion of the production is Daniel Ivernel, the 
Comédie’s latest recruit, fresh from two 
years as Anouilh’s Henry II, in the title- 
rdle; his is a beautifully modulated and deli- 
cately observed portrayal of a love-hungry, 
frustrated, and volatile, but generous 
hearted country gentleman. After years of 
rhodomontade in Hugo, Racine, Corneille 
and suchlike, the actors unexpectedly and 
refreshingly appear as real human beings 
and as first-rate actors into the bargain 
The four best productions in Paris, in 
cluding Uncle Vanya, are foreign plays. At 
the Théatre de Paris, Luchino Visconti, a 
temporary refugee from the Roman censor- 
ship, has designed and produced (with 
brilliantly elegant and colourful period cos- 
tumes by Piero Tosi) a new French transla- 
tion, by Georges Beaume, of John Ford's 
Caroline tragedy "Tis Pity She’s a Whore. As 
the scene of this blood-and-thunder drama, 
with its heart-rending and strangely elevating 
story of forbidden love, is laid in Parma, its 
presentation on a facsimile of the Teatro 
(Continued on page 35) 





Above: Warren Fin- 
merty as Leach is 
seen standing with 
the musicians who 
provide the jazz 
music during the 
course of the play. 
They are, L to R: 
Freddie Redd at the 
piano, Malcolm 
Cecil, bass: Tony 
Mann, drums and 
Jackie McLean, alto. 
Both Freddie Redd 
and Jackie McLean 
are well - known 
American musicians 
and Freddie Redd 
composed the music 
for the play both 
here and in New 
York. 


An early scene in which the Author (David Saire) is pleading with 
the junkies (drug addicts). Extreme right: Stephen Hancock as a 
photographer. 


“The Conneetion’ at the Duke of York's 


Pictures by 
John Cowan 


CENES from the play by Jack Gelber, which has aroused consider- 
able interest and controversy. Set in a drug addict's flat, the play 
gives an uncompromising picture of the drug addict’s dilemma in the 
modern world. Popular feature ef the unusual presentation is the 
music provided by the band on stage. “ The Connection ” was directed 
by Nick Garland, with sets designed by Michael Young and original 
music by Freddie Redd. The play was presented by Peter Daubeny and 
Michael White in association with Seymour Hacker and Francis Perry. 
On going to press the end of the run was announced, but it is inter- 
esting to note that this is to be one of the plavs in America’s contribu- 
tion to the 1961 Paris Festival. 
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The group of characters 
the Author hopes to pe: 
suade to enact this pl: 
are drug addicts waiting 
in misery for the arriv 
of “the connection” wi 
will bring them the drug 
without which they car 
not exist. Nerves are 
tense and tempers frayed 
as will be seen from the 
picture, Jeff, in which 
Ernie (Garry Goodrow 
is having words 
Leach, who is, in add 
tion, suffering from 
boil on his neck 


The Author is also using 
a film cameraman to re- 
cord the scene and Ernie, 
blinking under the strong 
lights after showing re- 


sentment at the intrusion. 
suddenly starts talking 
wildly about himself 


Left: Leach and Ernie. 
permanently allergic to 
each other, have another 
scuffle when Leach com- 
plains about a match- 
stick thrown on the floor 





At last “ the connection,” known as Cowboy, has arrived bringing with him Sister Salvation 
(Janet Joye) as a cover against the police. As they wait their turn for the injection the 
addicts tease her. (Right: Jerome Raphel as Solly). 


Below: “ The connection,” Cowboy (Carl Lee), is seen, centre. It is revealed that Sister 
Salvation is herself a drug addict following hospital treatment with morphine. 





Above: Leach prepares 
his arm for the injection 
and, right, he achieves 
the “flash” before finally 
collapsing (below right). 


Cowboy is alarmed when 
he realises Leach has 
taken an overdose and 
has great difficulty in 
bringing him round with 
artificial respiration. The 
play ends shortly after. 





Three moments from 
the grimly realistic 
sequence in which 
Leach, the most con- 
firmed addict of 
them ll, injects 
himself with an 
overdose in a des- 
perate attempt to 
achieve a “flash” (a 
state of euphoria) 





Report from Paris-3 (Contd.) 

Farnese, which Visconti has had reproduced 
inside the theatre, seems absolutely right. 
The general style of the décor is that of the 
Italian manieristi and, as always with 
Visconti, the visual element is impeccably 
dramatic. So are the performances of the 
tried players, such as Valentine Tessier as 
Putana, Daniel Sorano as Vasquez, or 
Silvia Montfort as Hippolita. But the 
wholly inexperienced film-stars who play 
the ill-starred lovers (Romy Schneider and 
Alain Delon) are hardly able to respond to 
their puppet-master’s instructions, though 
both make a commendable shot at a target 
unfortunately outside their grasp. Peter 
Brook once used young players of limited 
experience in a similar way in Romeo and 
Juliet, with like results, but at least his 
Juliet did not have a foreign accent: but I 
admit that I may be alone in being sensitive 
to strange accents. 

With far less capital invested, though with 
equal if not greater artistic effect and impact, 
is Jean Le Poulain’s modest production of 
Twelfth Night at the Vieux Colombier in 
the translation by Nicole and Jean Anouilh. 


Below left: Jean-Francois Poron (Christopher) aad Evelyne Dandry (Georgia) in “‘ The Voyage” 


Faulted by some French critics because of 
its lack of poetic feeling, the Anouilh 
version has many advantages, one of which 
is its fidelity to Shakespeare’s script, and 
what the production lacks in the language 
is made up for by the sensitive performances 
of an extremely well-balanced cast, headed 
by Suzanne Flon as Viola, and the poetic 
décor by Jacques Dupont, who remains true 
to the Vieux Colombier tradition and, in- 
cidentally, to the traditions of Elizabethan 
staging, with his ingenious back-lighting on 
a more or less permanent trestle-stage. The 
réles of Viola and Sebastian are played by 
the same actress, and their last-minute 
recognition is cleverly arranged by means 
of a shadow-show and the use of a double. 

The fourth foreign play is O’Casey’s Red 
Roses for Me, directed by Georges Riquier 
and Jean Vilar at the Palais de Chaillot and 
played to packed houses! O’Casey is little 
known in France and this tragedy of an Irish 
strike, with its optimistic envoi, fits into the 
T.N.P. repertoire, with its accent on re- 
bellion and the joy of living, as though it 
had been made for it. Not that the pro- 


(Continued overleaf) 


by Georges 


Schéhadé, with décor by Jean Denis Malciés, production by Jean-Louis Barrault and music by Joseph Kosma, at 


the Thé@tre de France (Photo by Pic) 


Right: 
in “ The Rape of 


Jean-Louis Barrault (Tarquinius) and Simone Valére (Lucretia) 
.” by André Obey, directed by Jean-Louis Barrault, who also designed the setti 





The costumes are by André Barsacq. Also at the Thédtre de France (Photo by Pic) 





Repert from Paris-3 (Conid) 

duction is wholly successful. Certainly, 
André Acquart’s first act interior is unnatur- 
ally dwarfed by the size of the monster 
theatre, but the crowd-scenes, and especiaily 
the dream-sequence on the Liffey bridge, 
make excellent use of the wide space, and 
even the abstract décor representing the 
Dublin slums enhances the drama’s poetic 
quality. Eamonn is played by Bernard 
Verley, a newcomer, straight out of drama 
school, with something of the virile dash 
of Gérard Philippe, whom he resembles in 
intonation, too, and in the hysterical way in 
which he was mobbed ty teenage autograph 
hunters besieging the stage-door after the 
performance: a young actor to be watched. 

For Claudel enthusiasts, Pierre Franck’s 
revival at the Oeuvre of L’Annonce Faite a 
Marie, is to be recommended. It is a soberly 
imaginative treatment of a play that for its 
religious overtones and its earthy preoccupa- 
tion with carnality cannot be everybody’s 
idea of entertainment. Daniéle Delorme 
plays Violaine with an earnest integrity both 
when she is the beautiful adolescent and 
when she is corrupted with leprosy. As the un- 
willing betrothed whom Violaine passes over 
to her sister in order to be free to sacrifice 
herself for mankind, André Oumansky is 
impressive, but both are overshadowed by 
Lolah Bellon, as Mara. One of France's 
most talented younger actresses, she rarely 
puts a foot wrong anywhere. A return visit 
to Rodogune after three months—I had at 
first felt too keenly the discrepancy between 
Edwige Feuillére and her young entourage— 
made me realise how much a production 
can change—to the good, in this case. There 
was far more cohesion and uniformity, 
despite obvious weaknesses in the cast, and 
the abstract treatment by Bourseiller now 
proved fully justified, not least in the eyes 
of the audiences who had kept it in the 
repertoire for so long. 

At the Théatre de France, Barrault has 
given the world premiére of Georges 
Schéhadé’s latest play, The Voyage, a poetic 
fantasy, set in Bristol 100 years ago, about 
an English lad, employed by a haberdasher, 
who dreams of foreign lands and the sea. 
Jean-Denis Malclés has designed the set- 
tings. The play opens in the shop of Mr. 
Strawberry (a caricature of a bourgeois 
button-merchant by Jean Parédés) where the 
humour is too flimsy to make its point, but 
momentum is gathered as the lad, Christo- 
pher, played by Jean-Francois Poron with 
an appropriate melancholy, finds himself in 
more troubles than he bargained for, in 


southern climes, without ever leaving shore. 
Schéhadé’s whimsy recalls Barrie at times. 
It was delightful to see Pierre Blanchar as 
a crusty admiral and Evelyne Dandry as 
Geogria, the girl of Christopher’s unavowed 
dreams, to whom he is finally united by the 
guile of a reverend gentleman with a strong 
coupling instinct, amusingly portrayed by 
André Brunot. But the best scenes of all 
are perhaps those: in which Barrault, as the 
sailor Diego, is engaged in conversation, in 
Portuguese, by a seemingly live stage-parrot. 
Marceau’s former partner, Gilles Segal, is 
responsible for a half-programme of three 
short mime-dramas in which most of the 
performers are members of the regular com- 
pany: they give the impression of being 
born mimes all and go through their paces 
with unbelievable accomplishment. 

After 30 years André Obey’s Viol de 
Lucréce, revived by Barrault with himself 
as Tarquin and the graceful Simone Valére 
as Lucréce, in a curious setting of his own 
design that recalls the Kabuki theatre, is a 
wholesome reminder of one of the sources 
of Wilder’s theatre, with its choral technique. 
Madeleine Renaud and Jean Desailly speak 
the lines of the two narrator-commentators 
with precision and not without humour; 
but the funniest line (when one of Lucréce’s 
serving-girls refers to her former employ- 
ment with a dramatic poet called Marcellus 
Accardius) was, on the night I went, greeted 
with hollow laughter by one member of the 
audience, to wit Marcel Achard. This 
summer Barrault’s players go to Brazil, 
while the T.N.P. are in Mexico and Barsacq’s 
actors in Yugoslavia, Greece, Lebanon and 
Israel. When, I wonder, will our own 
authorities see the value of sending British 
players abroad on the same magnificent 
scale? * 
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MICHAEL BRYANT as he 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


ICHAEL BRYANT, who has so success- 

fully succeeded Alec Guinness in the 
title-réle of Terence Rattigan’s Ross at the 
Haymarket, is a decided individualist among 
the younger generation of actors. 

To start with, as a teenager, he hankered 
after a creative occupation and was attrac- 
ted by the idea of becoming a farmer. 
Round about the same time, he devoted 
much of his leisure to painting landscapes 
and still-life subjects in oils. 

So, when he completed his military service 
and faced the problem of settling down to 
earn a livelihood, he had to make a definite 
decision. He then realised that the desire 
to farm the land was not much more than 
a childhood dream; and in any case, he had 
no money to buy land, let alone a farm- 
house. He also faced quite realistically the 
fact that his painting was just not good 
enough to make a real mark in the highly 
competitive world of art. 

A creative career seemed to be out of the 
question, so he considered an interpretative 
one. What about acting? He auditioned 
at the Webber-Douglas School; he was 
accepted; and came out at the age of 23, 
ready to fight his way through the theatrical 
jungle. He started off by touring in A Street- 
car Named Desire, playing the Young Col- 
lector and wunderstudying the part of 
Kowalski. Repertory engagements followed 
at Bournemouth, Worthing and Oxford, 
and he first attracted attention in London as 
the Law Student in The Iceman Cometh, 
then as the German tutor in Five Finger 
Exercise, which he also played for over a 
year on Broadway. And now comes Ross 
at the Haymarket. 

Much as Mr. Bryant is dedicated to his 
work as an actor, and grateful as he is for 
the recognition he has received and the 


chances he has been given, there are times 
when he wishes he had a job which did not 
tie him down to times and places. Painting 
would certainly have been an ideal occupa- 
tion in that respect. 

Like Duse—yet unlike the majority of his 
contemporaries—Mr. Bryant has an intense 
dislike of make-up. “I hate the feeling of 
being made-up,” he says. “It does nothing 
to help me to act any better and I think 
stage lighting is so magnificent these days 
that it more or less makes make-up obso- 
lete. I had to use it when I played the 
German tutor in Five Finger Exercise 
because it was essential that I looked rather 
more attractive than I am off-stage. But 
I dislike having to look glamorous—it is an 
unnecessary burden to have to bear! ” 

Similarly, Mr. Bryant does not care for 
period costume, for beards, or wigs. “I am 
no poetic actor! ” he confesses. “ The com- 
bination of verse, costume and make-up 
shrivels me up. Verse plays are much too 
difficult for me and have the effect of con- 
stricting me. I played Orlando in As You 
Like It at drama school and Sebastian in 
Twelfth Night on an Arts Council tour and 
that was enough to convince me that Shake- 
speare is not for me.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Bryant is tremen- 
dously interested in the work of contem- 
porary dramatists—John Osborne, N. F. 


(Continued on page 42) 





Above: Beatrice - Joanna 
(Mary Ure) persuades De 
Flores, her father’s servant 
(Robert Shaw), to do away 
with her betrothed, because 
she wants to marry another 
young nobleman. Right 

A scene in the mad house 
Lollio, a keeper, (Norman 
Rossington) tries to make 
love to Isabella (Zoe Cald- 
well) wife of the doctor in 
charge. Some of the de- 
mented inmates are look- 

ing on from their cage 





@ SCENES from the recent most 

laudable revival of the play by 
Thomas Middieton and William 
Rowley at the Royal Court Theatre. 
This was the first Jacobean play ww 
be presented by the English Stage 
Company, and the first professional 
performance of “ The Changeling 
since the seventeenth century. The 
play was directed by Tony Richard- 
son with settings by Jocelyn 
Herbert, costumes by David 
Walker, music by Raymond Lep- 
pard, and dances by Eleanor Fazan. 
“The Changeling" was followed 
by lonesco’s “ Jacques"’ on 22nd 

March. 
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**The 


Changeling’’ 


at the 


Royal Court 


Right: De Flores mur- 
ders Alonzo de Piraquo 
(Alan Howard), Beatrice’s 
betrothed. The servant 
then demands the sub- 
mission of his mistress as 
the price of his silence. 


Pictures by 
Sandra Lousada 


Beatrice, married to Alse- 
mero, tries out one of 
her husband's potions, 
said to be a test of virgin- 
ity. She uses as her 
guinea-pig her maid, Dia- 
phanta (Annette Crosbie). 
But nemesis creeps up on 
Beatrice who, in the end, 
commits suicide. 





Two Sunday Performances 
OLD VIC 


**The White Devil” 
N Sunday Sth March, the Old Vic pre- 
sented the first of a series of Sunday 
night performances designed to give oppor- 
tunities in acting to those members of the 
Company whose parts in the normal pro- 
gramme give them little individual promin- 
ence, to revive plays of interest and possibly 
to give performances of new plays which 
might be suitable for inclusion in the Old 
Vic programme. All work in connection 
with the productions is done by the Com- 
pany as a voluntary effort and the settings 
and costumes used are from the Vic’s stock 
and extensive wardrobe. 

The production of Webster's The White 
Devil was by Peter Ellis, who is largely re- 
sponsible for the scheme, and was staged 
in the setting for Romeo and Juliet. The 
conditions imposed made for a certain make- 
shift quality but allowing for this it proved 
an extremely interesting evening. Peter 
Ellis directed with fire and imagination, but 
he was perhaps unwise to take on as well 
the réle of the Duke of Brachiano, a part 
for which he was physically and tempera- 
mentally unsuited. Brian Spink gave a 
finely spoken performance as the villainous 
Flamineo, though he could have made a 
little more of the sardonic humour and relish 
in evil. 

Rosemarie Dunham made a handsome and 
fiery Vittoria (one felt sorry her trial scene 
was so cut) and Jennie Goossens brought 
great feeling and much maturity for one so 
young to the tragic Cornelia. In her one 
brief scene as Isabella, Brachiano’s sorely 
used wife, Barbara Leigh-Hunt scored in- 
stantly. 

Vernon Dobtcheff gave an _ interesting 
though mannered portrayal as Cardinal 
Monticelso, but the lack of variety in pace 
tended to make the mannerisms irksome. 
Stephen Moore (Lodovico), Paul Harris 
(Francisco de Medici), John Harwood (Dr. 
Julio) and John McGee (Camillo) also 
caught the eye. 

The music composed by Stephen Moore 
was played by Jennie Goossens, Judith 
Jackson, Stephen Moore and Edward 
Vaughan-Scott. L.M. 


ALDWYCH 
“The Hollow Crown” 


E i special Sunday night performance, 


on 19th March. devised by John Barton, 


proved so enjoyable that one hopes very 
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much it will be repeated at some later date. 
The theme was the fall and foibles of the 
Kings and Queens of England depicted 
through poetry, speeches, letters, plays, 
writings from the Chronicles of the times 
and songs and music concerning them or 
by them. John Barton delved into the past 
to good effect and produced a varied and 
well balanced programme from Holinshed, 
Froissart, Marlowe, Shakespeare, the young 
Jane Austen, Fanny Burney, Horace Wal- 
pole and Thackeray, to name but a few. 
The readers were Dorothy Tutin, Max 
Adrian, Richard Johnson and John Barton 
with the singers Kevin Miller, Eric Shilling 
and Richard Golding. James Walker accom- 
panied at the harpsichord and piano. All 
seemed to enjoy themselves as much as the 
audience, especially Dorothy Tutin and Max 
Adrian. Miss Tutin read “ A Partial, Pred- 
judiced and Ignorant History” by Jane 
Austen (aged fifteen) quite delightfully, and 
was moving and regal as Mary Tudor. Most 
moving too was her rendering of the letter 
written by Anne Boleyn from the tower to 
Henry, which was preceded by Richard 
Johnson reading Henry’s ardent letter of 
proposal to her. Miss Tutin and Max 
Adrian made much too of the excerpt from 
Laurence Houseman between Queen Victoria 
and the Dean of Windsor on whether it was 
necessary to believe the story of Jonah and 
the Whale. Max Adrian was at his wicked 
best in Horace Walpole’s account of the 
burial of George II in Westminster Abbey. 
The musicians’ share in the programme, 
though smaller, contributed much to its 
success and included among other things a 
sentimental ballad to an absent friend by 
Albert, Prince Consort. L.M. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
**The Guide’’ 


HE GUIDE, a play by Harvey Breit and 

Patricia Rinehart from a novel by R. K. 
Narayan, was given its first performance on 
6th March. The story is simple and would 
not take long to tell; as a play it gains 
importance by its last act which, in this 
production, owes nearly everything to the 
acting of Zia Mohyeddin, remembered for 
his performance as “Dr, Aziz” in A Pas- 
sage to India. The play opens like Waiting 
for Godot, continues like Lord Dunsany’s 
Gods of the Mountain and develops—but in 
a tragic key—like Le médecin malgré lui. 
The scene is Southern India, for which a 


spacious and beautiful set was designed by 
(Continued on page 42) 





“Stop It, 
Whoever 
You Are” 


HREE scenes from 
the much talked-of 
first play by Henry Liv- 
ings, which was presen- 
ted at the Arts Theatre 
Michael 


Collin Limited on 15th 
February. The play was 
directed by Vida Hope 
with settings and lighting 
by Brian Currah. “Stop 
It, Whoever You Are” 
was followed on 22nd 
March by Barry Reck- 
ord’s “You In Your 
Small Corner”, a play 
previously given a Sun- 
day performance at the 
Royal Court. 


Top right: William Per- 
kin Warbeck (Wilfred 
Brambell), a pensioner 
who now works as a 
cleaner in the men’s toilet 
of a large Northern fac- 
tory, takes time off to 
listen to the Cornet 
Player (Robin Parkinson). 


Right: Warbeck rehearses 
with his friends Les Ward 
(Ray Mort) and Mr. Har- 
buckle (John Rutland) in 
his home. Later in the 
play he is seduced by 
Harbuckle’s fourteen- 
year-old daughter, Mari- 
lyn, with unhappy conse- 
quences to himself. 


Right: The visiting digni- 
taries are embarrassed to 
find that the new public 
building, opposite ‘he 
factory, which they have 
just opened, has been 
built without a lavatory. 
His Excellency (John 
Saunders), Captain Bootle 
(Brian Oulton) and 
Alderman Michael Ogle- 
thorpe (Arthur Lowe) are 
forced to use the factory’s 
toilet, much to the delight 
of Mr. Warbeck. 





Echoes from Broadway (Conia) 

music and lyrics by Eaton Magoon, Jr., a 
native of Hawaii, were pleasant and senti- 
mental, without achieving any great heights 
of inspiration. 

Rather peculiarly, several of the dances 
were devised in current idiom. They were 
well done, but seemed anachronistic. it 
would have been a better show if the con- 
tent had been more compatible with the 
background. 

Neil Simon wrote Come Blow Your Horn 
in a mood of farcical antics set off by two 
brothers who refuse to take seriously the 
responsibilities involved in working for their 
business-man father. They share an apart- 
ment, scene of much gliding in and out of 
attractive young females, and outraged 
appearances of older members of the family. 
The comedy relied to a degree on Jewish- 
American flavour, handled expertly by Lou 
Jacobi and Pert Kelton as the father and 
mother. Hal March was starred in the réle 
of the elder brother. Warren Berlinger, as 
the younger adventurer, demonstrated an 
outstanding talent for broad comedy. Sarah 
Marshall and Arlene Golonka were the 
leading girls. 

Among the more interesting of numerous 
off-Broadway offerings was Rabindranath 
Tagore’s The King of the Dark Chamber, 
directed by Krishna Shah, a young man of 
the theatre who has achieved distinction in 
his native India, and is now studying and 
working temporarily in the United States. 

ae 


Whispers from the Wings (Cond.) 
Simpson, Harold Pinter, Robert Bolt, Peter 


Shaffer, John Mortimer, Arnold Wesker, 
Brendan Behan, Beverley Cross, Willis Hall 
and Shelagh Delaney—and he wants “to 
be in on them.” He feels he is living in a 
wonderful time in the theatre and is happier 
playing in first productions of current crea- 
tions, rather than in revivals of plays written 
hundreds of years ago. He enjoys being the 
creator of a réle, thus avoiding comparision 
with distinguished predecessors. 

At the same time, he has no grumble 
about the way his take-over of Ross from 
Alec Guinness was handled by the manage- 
ment at the Haymarket. He never saw the 
play when Sir Alec was in it, because he was 
playing in Five Finger Exercise in America 
and on his return he knew he was to suc- 
ceed Sir Alec, so he kept firmly away from 
the theatre. 

In preparation for his first appearance, 
he spent two weeks with the directcr. Glen 


Byam Shaw, and the stage management staff 
and only when familiar with his lines and 
moves did he start to rehearse with the cast, 
for another two weeks. During this time 
the name of Guinness was taboo and there 
was never any question of anyone mention- 
ing how scenes had been played when his 
predecessor was in the cast. He was given 
a free hand to work out his own interpre- 
tation of the part and then his performance 
was neatly dovetailed into the existing frame- 
work. 

Mr. Bryant found the part of Ross easier 

to play than that of the German tutor in 
Five Finger Exercise. “That was a highly 
controlled part,” he explained. “The maxi- 
mum feeling had to be conveyed with the 
minimum of histrionics. The better I got to 
know that play, the more it impressed me. 
Playwrights learning their craft would do 
well to study it, because it is remarkably 
well constructed with five well-thought-out, 
very playable parts in it.” * 
“The Guide™ (Conid.) 
Sidney Nolan. A young gaol-breaker and 
an older comrade have taken shelter in a 
neglected temple. The superstitious villa- 
gers mistake the couple for a holy man— 
a swami—and his attendant. Having 
accepted food offerings and other services 
in return for the blessing of his proximity 
and occasional advice for ten months, the 
“holy man” finds himself committed to fast 
for rain. In the end, rain comes, as rain 
does, but not before the “attendant” has 
been done to death by fanatical villagers and 
the “swami™ has been brought by physical 
exhaustion to a condition where he hardly 
knows what he is. 

Mr. Mohyeddin was impetuous, light 
hearted and gay as the escaped prisoner, in 
clined to rush words together in moments 
of excitement. He did not suggest the 
criminal, still less the holy man. His best 
scene was the last, wherein he gave a won- 
derful picture and study of a man semi- 
delirious from hunger and fatigue. George 
Murcell’s ruffianly but devoted Sancho 
Panza figure gave colour to the jail-break 
background. Michael Bates was trim and 
gentlemanly as the village headman. Hand 
displays and a brief dance by a young lad, 
who appeared on the programme simon}, 
as Yolanda were graceful ornaments to ‘“< 
story. The play was directed by Frank 
Hauser. H.G.M 


Gift Subscriptions for Your Friends 
See Back Cover 





Right: Gunhild 
Borkman (Freda 
Jackson, left) quar- 
rels with her sister 
Ella Rentheim (Jose- 
phine Wilson). The 
relations between the 
sisters have been 
strained ever gince 
the day when Bork- 
man married Gun- 
hild. 





Right: Borkman’s son Erhart (James Bolan) plans 
to escape from his family with the beautiful Mrs. 
Fanny Wilton (Pamela Ann Davy). 


“John Gabriel 
Borkman” 


& CENES from Julius Geliner’s production 

of “John Gabriel Borkman”, by Henrik 

Ibsen, which opened a limited season at the Mer- 

maid Theatre on 16th February. The difficulties 

of staging a “realistic” play on an open stage were 

successfully overcome by the ingenious setting 
designed by Michael Stringer. 


(Pictures by Andrew Cockrill) 


Left: Bernard Miles 
as John Borkman 
and Colin Ellis as 
his old clerk, Vilhelm 
Foldal. Bork man, 
who had spent eight 
years in prison for 
embezzlement, has, 
since his release 
spent another eight 
years pacing his 
study planning his 
return to the outside 
world. 





In the News 


“My Fair Lady” Zena Dare 
(Mrs Higgins), Anne Rogers (Eliza 
Doolittle) and Charles Stapley 
(Professor Higgins) in a scene from 
My Fair Lady, which enters its 
4th year at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on Ist May. Miss 
Dare has played in the production 
since its opening night (30th April 
1958); Miss Rogers took over from 
Julie Andrews, and Mr. Stapley 
follows Rex Harrison and Alec 
Clunes. My Fair Lady is now in 
its 6th year in New York. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Right: “* The Mousetrap ’’ A scene from 


Agatha Christie’s record-breaking thriller, now 
in its 9th year at the Ambassador’s. L to R, 
Madoline Thomas, Kerry Jordan and Janet 
Hargreaves. (Picture by Michael Boys) 





Left: 
** Watch it, Sailor!" 


Celebrating the first anni- 
versary, on 24th Febru- 
ary, of the successful 
comedy by Philip King 
and Falkland Cary, now 
at the Apollo, Kathleen 
Harrison (Emma Horn- 
ett), ably assisted by Cyril 
Smith (Henry Hornett), 
slices up the birthday 
cake at the tea party 
held for the cast on stage. 
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A view of the Glyndebourne 
August. Two new 
Prem 


Opera House. The 20th Season of opera begins on 24th May, and runs until 20th 
productions are to be added to the repertory, Donizetti’s ** L’Elisir D'Amore” and the World 
iére of the original language version of Hans Werner Henze’s “ Elegy for Young Lovers.” 


1961 Festivals and Festival Theatres 


F London is smarting from the news of 

the abandonment of the National Theatre 
plan, we can at least be thankful that braver 
souls continue praiseworthy ventures for the 
drama elsewhere in the country. Thirteen 
months ago an appeal for £95,000 was 
launched to build a Festival Theatre of 
revolutionary design at Chichester. Already 
£45,000 has been raised, and building in 
Oaklands Park, Chichester, begins on Ist 
May. On 12th May Princess Alexandra of 
Kent will lay the foundation stone, and a 
celebration ball will be held that night at 
Arundel Castle. There is also the splendid 
news that Sir Laurence Olivier has accepted 
the invitation of the trustees and committee 
to be the first Festival Director in 1962. Sir 
Laurence has generously accepted a lower 
fee than was offered because he wanted to 
be in at the inception. 

The Bath Festival (ist to 11th June) with 
Yehudi Menuhin as Artistic Director, will 
have several additional attractions on this 
occasion, including a Jazz Festival, a 
Carnival, special Pump Room events, a Mid- 
night Matinée, Wine and Cheese Parties, a 
Festival ramble, and dancing in the streets, 
etc. The drama offerings are provided by 
Michael Redgrave’s The Wheel of Fire, an 


CHARMIAN EYRE, leading 
Festival. Miss Eyre will be 
Deep Bize Sea,” Rina in 
Celimene in “* The 


evening of Shakespeare, and Tales from 
Hans Andersen; Barbara Jefford in her 
programme of Shakespeare Heroines, and 
Joyce Grenfell with William Blezzard. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal atiention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


, i 


Hotel and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

aS T—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 














GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr, Theodore Frangos will guide you in e 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














* Chopsticks Sir?’ * Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
@°PD Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








“& 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








in the heart of London's Theatreland 





Fully ti d until midnight 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 


(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 


RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 








1961 Festivals (Contd.) 

The Pitlochry Festival celebrates its 
tenth anniversary this year, and the six plays 
to be presented will be supervised by Peter 
Streuli in his new réle of Production Direc- 
tor at Pitlochry. Two plays, Fifteen Strings 
of Money by James Forsyth and / am 
Married by Guglielmo Zorzi, will have their 


British premiéres; the other four productions | 


in the repertory being Rattigan’s The Deep 
Blue Sea, Maugham’s The Circle, Barrie's 
Mary Rose, and The Slave of Truth, Miles 
Malleson’s adaptation from Moliére. The 
Festival begins on Saturday 22nd April, 
with Fifteen Strings of Money, produced by 
Peter Streuli, and the company is headed by 
Charmian Eyre and Iain Cuthbertson. 

Drama to be presented at this year’s 
Edinburgh Festival will include the world 
premitre of a play commissioned by the 
Festival Society, the British premiére of 
another play, two French plays presented 
by a French Company, and two plays pre- 
sented by the Old Vic. These are respec- 
tively: August for the People by Nigel 
Dennis, to be presented by the English Stage 
Company; the Bristol Old Vic’s production 
of Lawrence Durrell’s Sappho; The Misan- 
thrope, by Moliére, and Jean de La Lune, 
by Marcel Achard, to be presented by the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier; and Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus and a Shakespeare play to 
be given by the Old Vic Company. 


There will be four operas at Edinburgh 


this year: Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Donizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride in 
a new production, and Rossini’s //] Barbiere 
di Siviglia. A Midsummer Night's Dream 
will be the first British opera to be presented 
at the Edinburgh Festival. The 1961 
Festival opens on 2ist August, and is the 
first under the direction of the Earl of 
Harewood, the new Artistic Director. * 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Dovotas 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TaBLE D’'HoTe LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











We Recommend 
These Restaurants 





London's Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


— 

South China Restaurants 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 
and 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns. 12.30-11 p.m 
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REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 











FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La Drimavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
12 noon-3 p.m. Telephone: Sundays: 
6p.m.-l20.m. Gerrard 6688 6p.m.-12 p.m 








LEY ON’S “ 


Chop Suey Restaurant 
Established 1926 

91 WARDOUR ST., W.1! 
GERrard 5875 

Full) Licensed * Open Daily 

( ine. Sundays) 12 to 1 p.m. 


Way 
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RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
18 Monmouth Street 
London W.C.2 
Specialities; Soups, Salads and Coffee 
Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Tel.: Tem. 6220 

















Have you been to 


“THE EG at 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 





Two rehearsal from 
*A Streetcar rl Desire. 


Manitoba Theatre Centre's production last year of 
Left: Richard Lee Cowgill as Stanley Kowalski and Ruth Livingston as Stella 


Tennessee Williams's 


Kowalski, and, right, Deann Mears as Blanche DuBois and David Robertson as “ Mitch.” 


Theatre in Manitoba — T.B. HENDRY, MANAGER OF 


THE MANITOBA THEATRE CENTRE, DISCUSSES CANADA'S “HUNGRY ART” 


HE Drama in Manitoba, as in many areas 

of Canada not close to the large radio 
and television production centres of 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, has 
always been a hungry Art. 

In the old days before talkies there was a 
repertory company in Winnipeg, the capital 
of Manitoba, and the city was on several 
of the vaudeville touring circuits, so that 
the citizens did not lack for good live 
theatre. But the rise of the movies killed 
off all this activity and during the years 
1930 to 1938 the only legitimate theatre in 
Winnipeg was provided by the Winnipeg 
Little Theatre which operated on a strictly 
amateur basis. In 1938 because of lack of 
funds, this too ended. 

Ten years followed during which there 
was no legitimate theatre in Manitoba. How- 
ever, in 1948 the Winnipeg Little Theatre 
was reconstituted under Professor George 
Broderson of the University of Manitoba 
and operated, until 1957, a season of four 
plays of two performances each. Then in 


the summer of 1957 an anonymous donor 
gave the Little Theatre the use of the 
Dominion Theatre at the corner of Portage 
and Main, a very famous North American 
crossroads, at a nominal rent. This enabled 
the Little Theatre’s season to be expanded 
to four productions of five nights each and 
about this time a professional director was 
hired. 

In 1957 a semi-professional group, Theatre 
77, of which I myself and John Hirsch, a 
director, were proprietors, was formed. In 
the summer of 1958 the Little Theatre and 
Theatre 77 merged; Donald J. Campbell, 
President of the Winnipeg Little Theatre 
becoming President of the result of the 
merger, which was named the Manitoba 
Theatre Centre. Mr. Hirsch became principal 
director of the Centre, while I became 
manager. In the fall of 1959 Desmond Scott 
joined the Theatre Centre as co-director. Mr. 
Scott was trained at the London Old Vic 
Theatre School (1952) and was one of the 
few privileged to study direction with 





Michel St. Denis at that time. He and Mr. 
Hirsch alternate directing the plays and last 
year Mr. Scott directed Look Back in Anger 
which was the first M.T.C. play to employ a 
fully professional cast. 

Since 1958 the Centre has operated two 
full seasons and is now completing the 
third. Since 1957 we have seen theatre 
activity grow from four productions of two 
nights each—a total of 8 performances, to 
the present season’s anticipated total of 120 
performances. Our season is as follows: - 
No. of Perfs. 

10 Mr. Roberts 

9 The Mystery at 
children’s play 
The Lesson 
The Marriage Proposal 
Gaslight 
A Streetcar Named Desire 
W. H. Auden’s For The Time Being 
Toad of Toad Hall 
Albert Camus’ Cross Purposes 
The Biggest Thief in Town 
An Evening With Anton Chekoy 
Dark of the Moon 
Under Milkwood 
Juno and the Paycock 


the Old Fort—a 


owwo— OwUe OO ww 


9 A Visit to a Small Planet 

9 Anniversary Waltz 
plus a planned tour of rural points in the 
province with a special stage documentary 
entitled This is Theatre. 

In addition to this production activity 
we also do considerable work in helping 
schools and clubs to organise and carry on 
theatre groups and do our best generally to 
promote the cause of live theatre. Our pro- 
ductions are still amateur basically, except 
that we do have on our staff certain profes- 
sional actors both seasonally and casually. 
We sell our season primarily on a subscrip- 
tion basis and have upwards of 2,600 
subscribers paying an average of $15.00 
each (about £5 10s, 0d.) to see a minimum 
of 8 plays. We operate at a deficit of about 
$35,000.00 and this is made up by com- 
munity support with about $15,000.00 in 
governmental support in excess of $20,000.00. 

The amount of activity which we engage 
in has spurred others on in the field of 
theatre and we now have PACE, a profes- 
sional organisation which produces intermit- 
tently (a recent show was Two for the 
Seesaw) and the Winnipeg Dramatists, an 
amateur group which presented two offerings 

(Continued overieaf) 





anything on the 


OFFeR Us EVERYTHING ON: — 


Vancouver Repertory Theatre of the 


WANTED Manuscripts, books, play-bills, programmes, 


THEATRE IN CANADA 


Roy Mitchell; Hart House Theatre; Vincent and Raymond Massey; 

Bertram Forsyth; Nancy Pyper; Isabel Ecclestone Mackay; The Masquers 

Clubs; Dominion Drama Festival; Ontario’s Little and Grand Theatres; 

"20s; The French Theatre of Quebec 

and Montreal; The Canadian beginnings of Mary Pickford, Beatrice 
Lillie: Walter Huston—anything large or small. 





New York - London 





Stechert-Hatner Inc. 


THE WORLD'S LEADING INTERNATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


London—Star Yard, Carey Street, W.C.2 


- Paris - Stuttgart 














Theatre in Maniteba (Cond. 


last season; A View From the Bridge and 
Miss Julie. Another amateur group, the 
Caravan Players, has presented Waltz of the 
Toreadors “ in the round,” in a night club. 
The Theatre Centre is also assisted in its 
efforts by the Children’s Theatre of Winni- 
peg which sells upwards of 5,000 season 
tickets to children for a season of The 
Mystery at the Old Fort, Toad of Toad Hall, 
and Hansel and Gretel by the Royal Winni- 
peg Ballet. 

Outside of Winnipeg theatre activity is 
spasmodic—but in Brandon the New World 
Players have done Bell, Book and Candle, 
last fall, and, in Dauphin, the Dauphin Little 
Theatre has presented Twelve Angry Men. 
Brandon is the second largest city in Mani- 
toba and Dauphin is a town of between five 
to 10 thousand persons. 

During the summer months of July and 
August the Winnipeg Summer Theatre 
Association presents musicals at a 3,000-seat 
outdoor theatre called Rainbow Stage. I 
have served there as producer-manager for 
the past two seasons, during which we did 
shows like The Wizard of Oz, Guys and 
Dolls, Showboat, The Pajama Game, 
Carousel and Damn Yankees, the last of 
which was attended by the entire cast of 


the Peking Opera, because, it was rumoured, 
they heard it was an anti-American propa- 


ganda play! We don’t know how true that 
is! The Rainbow Stage operation is sup- 
ported by the city of Winnipeg to the extent 
of $8,000.00 and private contributions vary- 
ing between 15 to 20 thousand dollars per 
year 

Speaking in particular of Winnipeg, we 
have seen the annual audience for legitimate 
theatre grow over the past five years from 
possibly 15,000 admissions to the present 
rate of approximately 125,000 per year. Our 
budgets on an annual basis have grown from 
approximately $5,000.00 in 1955 to close 
on $250,000.00 during the present year. 

A notable development occurred in Janu- 
ary of 1960 when Miss Esme Crampton was 
engaged as director of the Manitoba Theatre 
School which began operations at that time. 
At present this school operates afternoons 
and evenings and has an enrolment of 
approximately 100 students. Two persons 
who attended classes with Miss Crampton 
were recently chosen to attend the newly 
founded National Theatre School in Mon- 
treal (Quebec) and Stratford (Ontario). 
Miss Crampton has taught in Canada, 
Britain, Australia and the United States and 


was trained at the Central School of Speech 
and Drama. 

As was pointed out in the opening para- 
graph, theatre in Manitoba is a hungry Art: 
hungry for audiences which has had to be 
painfully developed and trained; hungry for 
actors who tend to congregate, because of 
the lack of legitimate theatre in Canada, 
near the big television production centres; 
and hungry for good people willing to work 
for not too much money as directors, 
teachers, and production personnel. The 
next big step to be taken is the establishment 
of a permanent company of full-time pro- 
fessional actors, which has been since the 
beginning the paramount aim of the Mani- 
toba Theatre Centre. With luck and the 
continued interest of our audience, this will 
take place within one year. * 


OPERA 


New ‘Fidelio’ at Covent Garden 


TTO KLEMPERER'’S long-awaited pro- 
duction of Beethoven's Fidelio, which 
he also conducted, proved a memorable ex- 
perience and it seems incredible that this 
was Mr. Kliemperer’s first appearance at 
Covent Garden in either capacity. His direc- 
tion was simple and straightforward, allowing 
the work to move to its golden close un- 
hampered by fussy detail. The handling of 
the prisoners’ chorus was especially fine and 
eloquently expressed their yearning, while 
their final release into light and freedom can 
hardly have been more movingly rendered 
either visually or musically. 

The production was greatly enhanced by 
Hainer Hill's fine settings, especially in this 
final scene when the audience, sitting as it 
were in the grim and barred courtyard of 
the earlier scene, looked out across the 
lowered drawbridge of the castle to the sun 
drenched landscape from whence justice and 
freedom came in the shape of Don Fer- 
nando. Hainer Hill is the principal designer 
at the Staatsoper in East Berlin and has not 
worked in Britain before. 

Sena Jurinac, singing Leonore for the 
first time, gave a sensitive portrayal and 
looked extremely well in her man’s attire 
She appeared happiest in the final scenes 
being, on the first night, rather tentative in 
the first and second. Looking most impres- 
sive, Hans Hotter was sonorous, humourless 
and ruthless as Pizarro. Gottlob Frick was 
also in magnificent voice and brought the 
character of Rocco vividly to life, while 
Elsie Morrison (Marzeline), John Dobson 

(Continued on page $2) 





Theatre on Reeord 


E are told, by those who saw him act, 

that Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree was 
much better as a character actor than he was 
as a romantic actor. This is borne out by a 
fascinating E.P. disc (Collector JEC 505) on 
which are reissued five recordings made by 
Tree in 1907. 

There are four Shakespeare speeches 
Antony's lament over the body of Julius 
Caesar; Richard II's soliloquy on the death 
of kings; Falstaff’s speech on Honour (from 
Henry IV. Part 1). and Hamlet's “ To Be or 
Not To Be ™“—together with a scene from 
Paul Potter's stage adaptation of Du 
Maurier’s novel, “ Trilby.” 

The speeches of Antony, Richard and 
Hamlet are slow, mannered, and sometimes 
parsonic. In fact, Antony’s speech is de- 
livered on a rising scale that reminds one 
of the chanting of an archimandrite His 
Falstaff and Svengali, however, are very 
different kettles of fish. In each case his 
voice is lively, and excellently in character. 
His Falstaff is rheumy and fat and jocular, 
and he is obviously enjoying himself hugely 
as the repellent yet fascinating Svengali. 

There is an_ intriguing little mystery 
attached to the Svengali recording. An un- 
named actress speaks two lines as Trilby. 
When Svengali is examining her throat, 
obediently she says “ Ninety-nine,” and 
later she speaks the line: “My eye! You 
do use lovely language.” Whose voice is it? 

It could have been a junior member of 
his company; it could have been his daugh- 
ter, Viola; it could have been the actress 
who played Trilby in the most recent of his 
many revivals of the play. A little research 
seemed called for 

“ Who's Who in the Theatre" shows that 
there was a revival in May 1907. To find 
out who played the title réle on that occa- 
sion, I asked the help of the Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson Theatre Collec- 
tion. The answer was Viola Tree, so, on 
this evidence, it seems most likely that it was 
his daughter who was invited to accompany 
him in his carriage to the recording studio 
of The Gramophone and Typewriter Ltd. 

There is no standard of comparison by 
which to judge the Original Cast disc of the 
African King Kong (Decca LK 4392). It 
would be unfair to consider it alongside a 
highly professional American musical, but 
yet it has much to offer. There are occa- 


by Roy Plomiey 


sional crudities in performance, and there 
are moments when inspiration flagged, but 
it has great vigour, colour and excitement. 
That the authors have seen fit to give it the 
same title as that most imaginative adventure 
film of the early ‘thirties, must inevitably 
lead to confusion. 

When Hooray for Daisy, by Julian Slade 
and Dorothy Reynolds. was produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, an E.P. disc by the 
Bristol Old Vic Company was issued, and 
duly reviewed in this column (H.M.V. 7TEG 
8569). The show was brought to London 
recently for a short season at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, and to celebrate the 
fact a 12 in. L.P. disc by the London cast 
has appeared (H.M.V. CLP 1434). There 
seems nothing to add to what was written 
last time, except that, as might be expected, 
the new disc goes on longer, and offers half 
a dozen extra songs. We are all agreed that 
Mr. Slade writes very pleasant tunes, and 
we all hope that one day he and Miss Rey- 
nolds will write a script worthy of them. * 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1961 are 
now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 


Principal : 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET. 
MARYLEBONE HICH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. 





to 9 p.m. 
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COMPOSERS, cic. Three Comedy 
Comedy Monologues. Real Funny 
Performers. Typewritten Script Form 
; Paid. Genuine, Good Wine Needs no 
Brush. First Class Material, Send at Once— 
Pearce, 36 Dawlish Road, Birmingham 29 
OPIES of “ Theatre World” from 1931 two 1959 
inclusive with odd copies of “ Play Pictorial ” 
from 1927 hone— Slough 20869 
ASTER and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. 
4 Seven-day Courses covering Acting Technique, 
Improvisation, Speech. Make-up. Fencing, Production, 
et. Director: Marian Naylor, Leatherhead Repertory 
Theatre, Surrey and Studio Theatre. Kensington, 
London. Fees £9 9%. and £6 6s. Syllabus from— 
Registrar, Mrs B. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 
S.W.13. Tel. inquiries: WIM 2161 
‘STABLISHED FEMALE ACTS REQUIRED for 
Cabaret, Clubs and after dinner emtertaining. Dates 
in Lincolnshire. Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire at cxce!- 
lent salaries. S.a.c. with photographs—Carrol! Enter- 
tainments Limited, 34 Patrick Street, Grimsby 
OR SALE Theatre World,” 1945/1960 (some 
missing) Is. per copy plus postage Would sell 
single copies. Requirements to—C. R. Stuart, 11 The 
Warren. Handcross. Haywards Heath, Sussex 
OR SALE" Theatre World,” varying dates, 1942- 
1946, 1954-1959. Total 100. What offers—-Rowse, 
Walden, Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire 
| IGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin, the natura! pro- 
duct, has helped thousands of sufferers. Take it 
in Rutin T 6/10 from Health Stores, Chemists or 
direct from Rutin Products Lid.. Wokingham, Berks 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure studios for 
amateur. student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.-BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1 
ARGE comfortable room, near 
George Fierstone Music Centre 
Road. N.1. Tel.: NORth 4224 
YRIC WRITER Wishes Collaboration Composer 
4 Mrs Frances Shelley Coppard, 3 Salisbury Road, 
Hove, Sussex 
\ ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., North Wroughton, 
a Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in their Military 
Band for Flute, Oboe. Clarinet, Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium players Other instruments § considered 
Good bonus carnings possible, together with Band re- 
taining fee Age limit up to 40 years Apply— 
Musica! Director 
PANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit’ professional production Approved reading 
A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue. Gt. Harwood 
Blackburn 
‘HAKESPEARE and the Stanisiavsky Method. 2\st- 
WJ 28th August Residential course at the beautiful 
Somerset College for Adult Education. Tutor: Duncan 
Ross, Principal of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
Vacancies for 5 men and 5 women only Fee £12 
Apply—Warden, Dillington House. Iiminster, Somerset 
THINKING OF TAKING A “PUB? Your prob- 
lems made easy. Send 3d. stamp-—W//S. 27 Dale 
Road, Buxton, Derbys 


King’s Cross 
356 Caledonian 


Guildhall Hall School Past Students’ 
Association 
The Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
has recently formed a Past Student's Asso- 
ciation, with Dame Myra Hess as President, 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Geraint 


Evans, C.B.E., as vice-presidents. Member- 
ship forms and further information may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Past 
Students’ Association, Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama, John Carpenter Street. 
London, E.C.4 
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New ‘*‘Fidelie”™ (Cond) 


(Jaquino) and Forbes Robinson (Don Fer- 
nando) were also outstanding in their lesser 
roles. Jon Vickers was in lusty form as 
Florestan, Leonore’s husband. Rather too 
much so for someone on a bread and water 
diet who had languished in Pizarro’s lowest 
dungeon for over two years. One would 
have liked a more lyrical approach, a sug- 
gestion that the visions were induced by 
physical weakness. However, this was a 
very personal view, the rapturous applause 
showed one was in the minority. L.M 
“Curtmantie’’ in Holland (Cond) 

flawed by the contradictions in his nature 
statesmanlike and irascible, pious and blas- 
phemous, uxorious and adulterous, champion 
of justice and the rule of law and subject 
to anarchic passions. Herein lies the stuff 
of great tragedy and what emerges surpasses 
anything Fry has yet written. How naive 
Anouilh’s drama of Henry and Becket 
seems by comparison! But Curtmantle is 
much more than the story of the conflict 
between Church and State; it depicts the 
pilgrimage of a human soul at odds with 
itself and its Maker. In the third act, as 
the French-born king lies dying on a French 
battlefield, the moral underlying Fry's epic 
drama is brought home, 

Besides Mr. Hermus, there was a fine study 
of Henry's powerful opponent, Becket, by Jan 
Retél, while at Queen Eleanor’s Court, Mr. 
Vesseur excels himself with rare and colour- 
ful examples of 12th-century Angevin haute 
couture. The first night was a huge social 
event, too, lasting (far too long) into the 
night, with the Dutch Prime Minister. the 
author, and many notabilities from home 
and abroad, in attendance. The theatre 
itself is a beautiful building in reinforced 
concrete and glass, tastefully decorated with- 
out and within. There is a spacious restaur- 
ant leading to two auditoriums one above 
the other. The lower one, seating 350 is 
called the “ Studio” and can also be used 
for dancing and film-shows. The upper one. 
shaped like a hollow drum, has 900 seats 
disposed among the stalls and two low-set 
circles and extremely good sight-lines. | 
have already mentioned the forestage. The 
stage itself is extremely large and there is 
more than adequate backstage space. so that 
all Holland’s theatrical companies, present- 
ing drama, opera or ballet, can be easily 
accommodated While Nottingham and 
other British cities argue, little Holland goes 
to work. And therein lies a moral. too 

ry 








THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) : Bee Fg 
The ideal method of preserving @F Each monthly issue 
your copies brings the complete script 


‘ ‘ ee 
11/- (including postage) of a current stage hit 


news of theatre 
Obtainable from: PLUS throughout the 


world—articles by and about 
Theatre World leading theatre personalities. 
Dorset Buildings, a Square, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 








SEND ORDERS TO 
ae ; (TOL GEE RT nt Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 


*x CORONA ACADEMY London, W.C.2 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 
Modern approach to theatrical career, in E V A N S p a A 2 S 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) Now available for performance: 
dents admitted from 16 years of er ed 
= All subjects including Classical The Ring of Truth (restricted) 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, —Wynyard Browne 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. fs Rag ae ws 
Free Scholarships granted to out- The Grass is Greener 
standing Applicants H. & M. Williams 
- Se Wellesley Road, cn Soetery, The Long and the Short and the Tall 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 Willis Hall 


wiieeicgetdaleage dein ieee aladdin Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS | | Webber - Douglas School 
Getabliched 1630 DRAMATIC ART LTD 
FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


: R ITER, TD. 
is the quarterly review that brings you the Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, 
latest news about ali our new plays, and 


panel ae Bang Ri Ay BR FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


come. A copy will be sent post paid on 


receipt of application SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ‘FT, 52" APPLY SECRETARY 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 Clareville Street, London, SW7 
‘niiainaitinddbai (FREmantie 2958) 

































































THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, Foe a Re ot Margaret 
Halstan; ie ; jac (of the 
pe tig Bln mnsyisbe tere eeabey te Levine 
U 
KS RECORDS MUSIC at wee og TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
9-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) - Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD "’ 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not 
arrange mow for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
nstructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World" anywhere 
nm the world 





This greetings 

card (size 6” =x 4”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient of recipients 
on receiving details from you 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to 


covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 


One Subscription to a Friend = se 
24/- post free THEATRE WORLD 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 








MARCH 1961 OCTOBER 1960 JUNE 1960 

Three The Tiger and the Horse The Most Happy Fella 
Ondine The Seagull A Passage to India 
The Bargain Waiting in the Wings The Gazebo 


FEBRUARY 1961 


A Midsummer Night's sepremBER 1960 MAY 1960 


The Bride Comes Back — for all Seasons Inherit the Wind 
The Lion in Love wver Flower Drum Song 

The Brides of March Follow That Girl 
JANUARY 1961 


The Duchess of Malfi 

Progress to the Park AUGUST 1960 APRIL 1960 

She Stoops to Conquer The Visit A Majority of —h 
Ross Fings Ain't Wot ey 

DECEMBER 1960 Etta Sea tae 

Chin-Chin Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


Billy Liar JULY 1960 

NOVEMBER 1960 Strattord-upon-Avon MARCH 1960 

Romeo and juliet Season The Wrong Side of 
(Old Vic) The Caretaker the Park 

The Last joke Orpheus in the When in Rome 

And Another Thing Underworld Look Who's Here 























